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| Greatest Educational 
Work the Human Mind | 


Can Conceive of 


Until there is found on earth something of 
greater value than a human soul, or in heaven 
a being higher than our God, there will be no 
educational enterprise so important as that of 
training ministers to save the souls of men and 
to teach the things of God. 


This is the work of-- 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


It needs your support 


A gift now to wipe out a harassing debt; 
A larger steady annual income; 

An endowment twice its present size; 

A substantial remembrance in your will: 


(“to the Trustees of Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
doles, I give and bequeath the sum of.........................-.--..--- 
7 to be applied by them to the uses of said Semi- 


appREss THE PRESIDENT 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















Mary Baldwin 
College 


and 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 
Established in 1842 


FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VA 


Term Begins September 9th 


Located in the beautiful and historic Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
handsome buildings and modern appointments. 
Three hundred and sixty students—session 1925- 
1926—from twenty-four States and two foreign 
countries. 


Courses: College, 4 years, A. B. Degree; Col- 
lege-Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, and Athletics—Gymna- 
sium and Field. Small classes and thorough 











work. Send for catalogue. 
































| The Leroy Springs Gymnasium 


Presbyterian College of 
South Carolina 


CLINTON, S. C. 





has just closed one of the most successful years 
in its history 





The College is already nearly filled for next 
year. 


About fifty additional students can be cared 
for. Doubtless many more than this will apply. 





If you desire to enter College next fall, write 
for catalogue and application blank. 


D. M. DOUGLAS, President 
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BILHORN TE TE 


28 Styles. Be 
Mii ginning with A. 

We Guarantee 
Send for Catalog. 
Makers of the fa- 
i mous $8 and 5-ply 
Oak Cases, 


BILHORN BROS. 
126 West Lake St., 
Chicago 











, Til. 
° 99 Individual 
“The Sanitary” communion 
Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The indi- 
vidual 
com m U- 
nion ser- GS 
vice per- * 
mits an 





{ m pres- : ° 

- ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL 
We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 

We make the finest quality of beautiful 
polished trays and supply thousands of 
satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 


quotations. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
50C-57 Street Rochester, N. Y. 











DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYSOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SET 56.000 AND UF 





CHURCH FURNITURE 
Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1187 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 





It Is a Burning Shame 





That so many Churches are without suffi- 
eient insurance and not properly safe- 
| against Fire, Lightning and Tornado. 
H NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH IN- 
JURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO—In 
successful operation since 1898—furnishes 
protection AT COST upon easy annual pay- 
ments. No assessments; legal reserve for 
—— of policy-holders same as stock 
pany, 
No agents. Deal direct. 
and particulars, For applications 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sect’y. & Mer. 





149 Insurance Exchange, Chicage, Ml. 
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Fourth Dimension 
O: AN April Sunday, she who 


is a University woman, talked 

about her high school bro- 
ther and his college prospects. Said 
she, “I suppose he’ll have to go 
where father did. But it is just a 
church school and nobody knows 
much about it. I do wish he could 
go to some big school!” 

Now the Alma Mater of her 
grandfather, her father and mother, 
her uncle and sister, is a great, small 
college of eighteen hundred stu- 
dents, known widely for its stand- 
ing, its influence and its achieve- 
ments. Strangely enough, that it is 
of the church seemed in her unsee- 
ing eyes to make it less desirable. 
This significant incident makes a 
resume of the education of the 
church worth our careful reckon- 
ing. Four things: 

I. The schools of Protestantism 
were born in sacrifice. Often do I 
think of that college in the mid- 
west where on a day there was no 
money for faculty salaries! no money 
to buy anything to eat. Only one 
course seemed open—to abandon the 
school and seek livelihoods else- 
where. But, said the president to 
his faculty, “There are potatoes in 
my cellar. So long as they last you 
may share them. We'll teach half 
the day, work the other half for our 
livings, and keep the college open!” 
That school today has a record, a 
campus and a student body of which 
any church can be proud. 

At the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains stands my Alma Mater whose 
early years were so fraught with 
pioneering that there was scarcely 
fifteen cents for anything. For 
months on end professors had no 
salaries because there was nothing 
with which to pay. But they worked 
on in sacrifice. The college grew 
and today has scores of students 
where there was one, those other 
years. 

II. Scholarship in the schools of 
the church has always been the 


_ pearl of great price. Never has the 


church allowed this standard to be 
dimmed. Often it is not spectac- 
ular scholarship. But the aim is for 
the highest. Somehow it has al- 
(Continued on page 512) 











THE STUDENT IN 


AUSTIN 
COLLEGE 


Lives in wholesome, attractive sur- 
roundings, with pleasant, worth-while 
companions. 


Enjoys vigorous interesting activities, 
such as athletics, glee club and band, 
dramatics, debate, newspaper, and 
X. 


Learns wisdom under the instruction 
of friendly, Christian professors of 
high scholarship and broad experience 
in teaching. 


Develops splendid leadership by wise 
participstion in student affairs as a 
supplement to classroom work. 


Goes out into the world a well-rounded 
man. 


Every student can find his place in 
student life in Austin College. 


Send Credits and Room Reservations to 


THOMAS STONE CLYCE, D. D. LL. D. 
President 


SHERMAN - TEXAS 


























FOREIGN MISSION TEXT-BOOK FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 1926-1927 


The COST of A 
NEW WORLD 


By KENNETH MACLENNAN 


Secretary of the Conference of Mission- 
ary Societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland, General Secretary. of the 
United Council for Missionary Edu~ 
cation, London. 


Highly Commended in Both America 
and England 


The bulk of the book is devoted to a 
well-informed, well-proportioned, con- 
cise survey 2f world conditions and in- 
ternational problems. We do not know 
where else we could find, within one 
cover, so instructive a statement of 
them, or so useful a handbook $ 
Mr. Maclennan closes on a note of 
warning that the new dominant 
materialistic influences . . . can 
only be met by international co-opera- 
tion in spiritual ideals, and by ,the 
recognition of personality as the su- 
preme thing in life and religion and of 
Christ as “The Leader in the Con- 
flict.’—Times Literary 
(London). 

This book is essential to all who are 
concerned to know about international 
problems as they arise in Eastern lands, 
and to a!l who are trying to think out 
the missionary 1 tive in modern Chris- 
tendom. It is an ideal book for a study 
circle.--The Student Movement, 
Exceptionally Strong for Young People. 
Price 69 Cents, Postpaid—Paper Cover. 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


Supplement 
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How We Took the Survey Canvass 


Miss DorotHy I. REMINGTON 


These are the young people of the Laurel, Md. church who made 


the SURVEY canvass. 


SING a suggestion from the Survey Office, we 
U used two classes in the Sunday school for the 

taking of the canvas. These classes were divided 
into two sides, boys against girls, with a captain for 
each team. Yellow and green were the respective colors 
and each member wore an official badge. 


Competition was keen at first, but the work was not 
arduous, as we only have an active membership of 
about forty. The result was six renewals and five new 


_ subscriptions, making eleven in all, and we have the 
f promise of a few to read the Survey. This may seem 
™ a very small number, but we are very proud of moving 


forward, at least, and we hope to do better next year. 
We are thankful for the growth in interest. 

The losing side invited the winners to a party. Music, 
games, and refreshments contributed to the festivity of 
the occasion, which was enjoyed by all. Our young 
people will remember the Survey Canvass with pleasure 


g and profit. 


And this is the winding team. They look like “winners.” 
Sorry we do not know their names. 








Honorable Mention 


Vera OcdEN HI, Circulation Manager. 


LTHOUGH the following churches have not 

placed a SURVEY in every home, they have worked 

hard to do so, and have sent in a large list of 
subscribers. We hope that we may place them on the 
Honor Roll soon, and in the meantime we congratulate 
the secretaries and their co-workers on the fine work 
they have done: 


Winston-Salem leads the list of churches deserving 
Honorable Mention. 


Mrs. R. M. Pound, of Second Church, Charlotte, 
N. C., sent a list of 145 subscriptions from her church. 


Rock Hill, S. C., really has a wonderful record. Mrs. 
McCrorey, of First Church, sends a list of 121 subscrip- 


tions, while Mrs. Alexander Martin adds fifty-six sub- 
scriptions from her church. 

When we look for churches in the Honorable list, we 
always look up the record of First Church, Staunton, 
Va., and we are never disappointed. Mrs. H. J. Taylor 
sends a single list of 107 subscriptions. 

A number of other churches have sent us lists that 
almost reach the one hundred mark. Among these is a 
large list from Mrs. T. M. Wren, of Beaumont, Texas. 
Another is sent by Mrs. Fred Hines, of Columbia, S. C. 

Doubtless, other churches have sent in equally as 
many subscriptions, but these are outstanding lists that 
have marked our large mails, as a result of Survey 


: WEEK. 


The Roll of Honor 


During the last month, we have had the pleasure of sending six Certificates of 
Honor to churches having reported a Survey in Every Home. ‘These are as follows: 


Name of Church 


RE, 
CO WER 


Gal Hikes Geers 


Secretary of Literature 


ea eicah Mrs. Jno. O. McCaddon 
a cipentitad A Mrs. J. Bruce Henderson 


_H. A. Russell 


West Jefferson Church, Jefferson, N. C.-_--- Rev. R. H. Stone 


Tivoli, Texas 


First Church, Temple, Texas ------ 


s. T. E. Jeter 


wi aL Mrs. N. A. Ensor 
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Devotional Study---‘‘Follow Me” 


SCRIPTURE JOHN 1:35-46 


After his temptation in the wilderness, Jesus began 
his work that has been going on now for nearly nine- 
teen hundred years—that of winning men to the king- 
dom of God. His plan of doing this was to gather 
around him a few men who would believe in him and 
who were willing to follow him as their leader. And 
what a wonderful Leader and Master he was and has been 
throughout the years! 

Today if we are to follow this great Leader, must we 
not try to imitate his life just as far as we can? There is 
a story of a quaint little Scotch girl who, when she went 
out with her mother, used to walk, not side by side 
with her, but immediately behind. After a while people 
began to notice that the little girl always tried to plant 
her feet exactly in the footprints of her mother. Often 
it meant a long step for her short legs, but she managed 
it somehow. At last one day some one who understood 
little girls and how to talk to them, asked her why she 
did it. She hung her head and whispered shyly, ‘“Be- 
cause I lo’e her weel!” This is the whole secret of 
following Jesus—love him well. If we love him we 
will want to follow in his steps. 


Often heathen men and women who are converted to 
Christianity put us to shame by their earnestness to 
follow Him. In her desire to study God’s Word, to learn 
more of how He lived, one Korean woman walked two 
hundred miles to attend the Sunday School Convention 
held in Kwangju a few months ago. How does such a 
record compare with that of some of us who have been 
Christians for many years—do we not, all too often, 
“begin with one accord to make excuse?” Is it because 
we do not “lo’e him weel” or is it because we have 
not yet met him, as it were, “face to face?” 


“T had walked life’s path with an easy tread; 
Had followed where comfort and pleasure led; 
And then by chance in a quiet place 

I met my Master, face to face. 


With station and rank and wealth for a goal, 
Much thought for the body, but none for the soul, 
I had entered to win in life’s mad race, 

When I met my Master, face to face. 


I had built my castles, and reared them high, 
Till their towers had pierced the blue of the sky; 
I had sworn to rule with iron mace, 

When I met my Master, face to face. 


I met him, and knew him, and blushed to see 
That his eyes, full of sorrow, were fixed on me; 
And I faltered and fell at his feet that day, 
While my castles melted and vanished away. 


Melted and vanished, and in their place 
I saw naught else but my Master’s face; 
And I cried aloud, ‘Oh, make me meet, 

To follow the marks of thy wounded feet.’ 


My thought is now for the soul of men, 
T have lost my life to find it again; 
H’er since alone in that holy place 

My Master and I stood, face to face.” 








We Thank Thee 


For the Christian Colleges of our Church and the 
good influences which they are exerting in the lives of 
their students. (Pp. 449, 468, 469.) 


For the Philanthropic work of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in connection with the medical work in China. 
(Page 481.) 


For the ministry of healing and its effects in opening 
the doors to the Gospel message. (Pp. 481, 483, 484, 
485.) “~~ yb ie, 


For the early missionaries to the Indians, the work 
they accomplished. (Page 500.) 


For the record of the past year’s work at O. P. C., and 
for the spiritual asset of the school. (Page 502.) 


For the large percentage of the Alabama Indians who 
attend Sunday school. (Page 509.) 


We Pray Thee 


That many will meet the “Needs and Responsibilities” 
of our Executive Committee of Christian Education, 
considering it a “privilege and Opportunity” to do so. 

For the young lives brought to Christ through Sunday 
School Extension. 

“To quicken our hearts to care as thou hast cared.” 
(Page 486.) 

For an adequate equipment of the medical work in 
all our fields. (Pp. 481-486.) 

For especial guidance in moving the medical work 
from Morelia, and locating a new field. (Page 483.) 

For guidance in the handling of Indian affairs. (Pp. 
503, 505.) 

For the ministerial candidate from Indian Presbytery, 
who graduated this year from Austin Seminary. (Page 
506.) 

For Mrs. Tobico, as she works among the Indians of 
Florida. ' (Page 507.) 





Her real name was Matoaka. 





OUR FRONT COVER shows the statue of Pocahontas, “friend of the 
white man,” erected near the entrance gate at Jamestown Island. 
“Pocahontas” is an Indian verbal adjective meaning he (or she) is 
“playful” or “sportive,” and was the nickname given the little princess. 


(See “Historic Girlhoods.’’ ) 
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at the bottom of page 154, the following quotation 

from Korea “Topics in Brief” appeared: “The 
Japanese Government has officially declared that Shin- 
toism is not a religion but rather an official ceremony. 
Public interest is held through observance of ancestor 
‘worship’ or ‘reverence’ as modern Japanese prefer to 
term it.” It is not my intention to appear in any way 
controversial, but I think it only right in the interests 
of the truth to point out that the statement as it stands, 
although it gives certain facts, is by itself misleading. 

To begin with, this declaration of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is not a recent one, but was made in 1900, 
twenty-six years ago. Then, the statement that Shinto- 
ism was declared to be not a religion, but rather an 
official ceremony, is hardly correct. Official Shintoism— 
the Japanese seem to have no name for it!—is more 
than a ceremony. It consists of a system of shrines and 
their priests under the special administration of the 
Shrine Bureau, together with all observances and regu- 
lations connected with them. ‘These shrines range from 
that of the Sun Goddess (the first of the Imperial Line), 
through shrines to various former Emperors and heroes, 


4 THE March number of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 












































ti to fox shrines. At the principal shrines prayers are 
a. officially offered for good crops, national prosperity, 
aa and the Imperial Family; all higher officials must make 
| stated pilgrimages to them, and school children are taken 
od.” to bow before them—-to say nothing of all the unofficial 
ioe worship and reverence paid to them. It is this whole 
dae system that was declared to be not a religion, and the 
worship to be reverence. 
ork The purpose of the shrine system is undoubtedly in 
33.) order to hold public interest, and to foster traditional 
Pp. Japanese patriotism, which, historically, is religious in 
: character. But the Japanese Constitution guarantees 
ery, religious liberty, and the problem immediately arose as 
rage to how the old patriotism could be maintained in a way 
consistent with the Constitution. The solution reached 
s of is official Shintoism, with the religious label officially 





removed, but with the ancient practices unchanged—in 
fact, under the new political label, enforced more and 
more, 

It is undoubtedly true that more and more modern 
Japanese take the Government’s declaration at its face 
value and consider bowing at the shrines merely an act 
of reverence to heroes and ancestors—though it is hard 
to understand how they overlook certain divine attributes 
with which the objects of reverence are supposed to be 















Is Shintoism a Religion? 


Rev. W. A. McIiwaine, Nagoya, Japan 


invested. Yet while many modern Japanese view the 
shrines in this way, we see the government, while re- 
fusing to call the act worship, requiring public school 
teachers to take their children to the shrines, and even 
make them pray to the deities for rain and a successful 
silkworm season. Furthermore, the priests, who are 
government officials, at certain grades of shrines, dis- 
tribute amulets and charms and offer prayers and food 
offerings, and are even reported to preach sermons. 

But the chief omission in the statement about Shin- 
toism printed in the March Survey is that it makes no 
mention at all of the really vital question about Shinto- 
ism in relation to our work, i. e., “Is the Government’s 
declaration credible, and what do Christian workers in 
Japan think about it?” 

It is perfectly patent that the Government is taking 
an inconsistent position, and members of parliament 
have more than once gone to some pains to point out 
the inconsistency in no unmistakable terms. Even cer- 
tain Buddhist sects—at one time fifty-six of them in a 
body—have protested against the Government’s incon- 
sistent policy. So it is not surprising to find Christian 
bodies taking a stand on the question. The Roman 
Catholic Church, through the Bishop of Nagasaki, 
stated in 1918: ‘We regret exceedingly that as Catho- 
lics we cannot accept the interpretation of shrine wor- 
ship given by the government, nor can we visit the 
shrines and engage in services for the dead nor can we 
ever pay respect to the so-called gods.” 

The Federated Churches of Japan (Protestant) took 
the position in 1917 that “to lead people into a vague 
religious exercise under the pretext of reverence toward 
ancestors, and thus to mix the two things, is not only 
irrational, but results in harm to education and hinders 
in many ways the progress of the people.” And the 
Church of Christ in Japan (the Japanese Presbyterian 
Church), in which we work, in 1917 at a conference at 
Gotemba, passed a resolution to the effect that govern- 
ment ceremonies performed at shrines are conducted in 
a true religious spirit and with religious rites. One of 
the most prominent Presbyterian pastors at a confer- 
ence at Gotemba, three years ago, at which I was pres- 
ent, said that the system was resulting in hypocrisy 
throughout the nation, from officials down to school 
children. 

As regards the attitude of the Japan Mission toward 
official Shintoism, it should be stated that at all dis- 
cussions of the subject at which I have been present— 
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and at every other time so far as I know—in spite of 
divergent views about certain aspects of the question in 
their practical bearings (and such differences of opinion 
are found in every Christian group in Japan), every 
member of the Mission has taken the position that the 


Government’s statement that Shintoism is not a reli- 
gion cannot be taken at its face value. My own opinion 
is that at present it is the most subtle, powerful, and 
dangerous foe that we have to face in our missionary 
work in Japan. 


Porto Rico as a Triumph of Home Missions 


CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


Superintendent of Work in Latin North America, 


ORTO RICO is unique in that it is a Foreign 
Pp Mission field in Home Mission territory. It is 

foreign in language, and civilization, though 
rapidly becoming Americanized through church, public 
school, and governmental agencies. The American 
people can be proud of what they have done as a 
nation for Porto Rico through the establishment of 
such institutions as the public school, and the free 
church in the free state, and through the development 
of .the people in self-government. Public education 
has been fostered to such an extent as to place Porto 
Rico in the lead of every island in the West Indies. 
There are today three hundred thousand children in 
the grades, eight thousand in the high schools and 
fifteen hundred in the University of Porto Rico, with 
the same educational standards as prevail in the States, 
and with the added advantage of its being a bi-lingual 
system. An efficient department of public health has 
conquered yellow-fever and small-pox; while tuber- 
culosis, hook-worm and leprosy are coming under con- 
trol. From an obscure colony of Spain the island has 
grown into the dignity of a territory of American citizens 
on the way to full statehood. 

But the American people have no reason to be proud 
cf the diseased social and economic conditions which 
they have allowed to develop in Porto Rico. The island 
is over-populated, having a density of three hundred 
and seventy inhabitants to the square mile. This would 
not attract attention, if it were an industrial popula- 
tion; but due to the absence of fuel on the island there 
are no industries except cigar-making for the men and 
needle work for the women. The Porto Rican women 
deserve the highest praise for their patient industry 
in the face of the chronic unemployment of the men. 
Last year three million dollars worth of Porto Rican 
drawn work was sold in New York. The bulk of the 
1,300,000 populatior is employed in agriculture, with 
few small land-owners. Long before the people had 
been educated to know the value of keeping their small 
farms, great American tobacco and sugar corporations 
had obtained either the ownership or control of most of 
the arable land of the island, with the result that two- 
thirds of the Porto Ricans are today homeless and 


for the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


seasonal workers, laboring at a wage that is not suffi- 
cient to maintain a decent family life. Our government 
reports call attention to the fact that the six countries 
cf Central America taken together, with sixty-fold more 
land and four-fold greater population have less ex- 
ports and imports than Porto Rico. Sugar production 
has increased seven-fold, coffee three-fold, tobacco four- 
fold, and fruits from zero to four million dollars worth 
yearly. The exports of Porto Rico are twelve times 
greater than in 1901. The government report a few 
years ago showed trade balance of reports over imports 
of $6,594,231, which in proportion to its population 
was larger than that of the United States. But where 
does the money won from the soil of Porto Rico finally 
lodge? Let another set of statistics answer: the per 
capita wealth of the island for the same year was $182 
as compared with a per capita wealth of $1,123 in 
Continental United States. The answer is that the 
wealth produced by the tobacco and cane fields of Porto 
Rico leaves the island to enrich absentee landlords and 
stockholders. The most depressing poverty prevails 
among the masses. 

The establishment of self-supporting evangelical 
churches under these conditions is no small achievement. 
Nominally at least all the people were Roman Catholics, 
at the start, but the disestablishment of the state church 
with the displacement of Spanish sovereignty revealed 
how little hold that church had upon the majority of 
the people. In the early days of American military 
occupation the people thronged about the missionaries 
from the States, and new converts were rapidly or- 
ganized into churches. Some of these converts were 
employed as pastors and helpers before they were suffi- 
ciently tested and prepared. Naturally such men could 
not appeal to any except the poorer and more ignorant 
classes, and could make no progress in developing the 
churches toward self-support. But a full quarter of a 
century has passed since those early days. Inefficient 
men have been gradually weeded out: a seminary for 
ministers has been developed, and with.the coming for- 
ward of a new generation educated in the public schools 
the whole character of the churches has been changed. 
The latest report of the Evangelical Union, comprising 





for a community and for a nation. 








“A SMALL COLLEGE WITH A GREAT GOD is a fountain of life 


education in America gives the serious-minded cause for thought. The 
Christian college will. so teach science and art as to make it plain to 
the student that the greatest art of all is the art of right living, and 
that without faith in God and obedience to those truths of the Scriptures, 
man’s life is woefully limited.”,—Dr. C. E. McCartney. ~~ ° 
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all but three small Protestant bodies, gives a total of 
200 churches with a communicant membership of 13,000 
«nd 383 Sunday schools with an enrollment of 26,000, 
and church property valued at nearly two million dol- 
lars. Best of all there are now a few self-supporting 
churches, and a large number approaching self-support, 
that pay more than half of the pastor’s salary. No 
longer do we find in evangelical churches illiterates and 
tatterdamalions. While our people are for the most part 
poor, they are thrifty wage-earners and intelligent above 
the average of their neighbors. An unusually large 
proportion of the Porto Rican public school-teachers are 
evangelicals, many of them serving also as Sunday 
school teachers. ‘Some of our members have come to 
ozcupy positions of influence in the business life of 
the island; and in public life there are two outstanding 
witnesses to the evangelical faith, Chief Justice Emilio 
del Toro, of the Supreme Court, and Juan B. Huyke, 
Commissioner of Education. In our annual interdenomi- 
national Summer Assembly no speaker is more help- 
ful and inspiring than Justice del Toro; he loves the 
Bible and knows how to bring us spiritual messages 
from its pages. 

Porto Rico has been notable among mission fields 
for the successful demonstration of interdenominational 
co-operation. The smallness of the island—only one 
hundred miles long by thirty-six miles wide—and the 
net-work of excellent highways has made it possible 
for the workers to meet frequently in conference. Some 
might also say that the climate has a tendency to melt 
us together. Others with more reason would credit the 
wise strategy of mission board executives in New York, 
who at the start agreed to avoid over-lapping. With 
the exception of a few large centers, where there is 
room for all, there is but one Protestant church in a 
town. In some towns it is a Methodist church, in 
oihers a Presbyterian, in others a Baptist or some other. 
Seven denominations are members of the Evangelical 
Union, which meets once a year for fellowship and for 


the study of common problems. The three major forms 
of co-operation are the Summer Assembly, the Porto 
Rico Evangelico, a weekly church paper, and the 
Evangelical Seminary. The paper is the oldest of our 
co-operative enterprises, and has the largest paid-up 
subscription of any paper, secular or religious on the 
island. It has happened that the one chosen to be 
editor is a Porto Rican Baptist. In the Evangelical 
Seminary the faculty is principally made up of mis- 
sionaries from the States. The one chosen to be presi- 
dent happens to be a Presbyterian. Each denomina- 
tion has the privilege of giving to its own group of 
students instruction on its distinctive doctrines and 
polity. The Seminary, located at Rio Piedras, opposite 
the University of Porto Rico, maintains the same 
scholastic standards as standard seminaries in the 
States. 

The reports of the different missions for the past 
few years indicate a healthy normal growth in Sunday 
school attendance, in membership and in offerings for 
self-support. In addition to this, three of the denomi- 
nations, Presbyterian, Methodist and United Brethren, 
are helping to support Porto Rican missionaries in the 
neighboring island of Santa Domingo. During the 
past year the United Brethren Church in Ponce be- 
came self-supporting, a great advance step and a 
stimulus to others. The Presbyterian and Baptist Mis- 
sions reported the best year in their history, and al- 
though reports of other missions have not been received 
it is known that the religious awakening has been 
general. Everywhere church buildings are being out 
grown and children are crowding in the Sunday schools 
as never before. The Baptist Sunday schools in partic 
ular reported a gain in the last year of 2,400 in their 
average attendance. If the evangelical churches of 
Torto Rico can be helped to secure larger buildings, 
there is every prospect that Porto Rico within the next 
twenty-five years will become as evangelical in its social 
and religious life as any State in the Union. 


Meeting of the Commission of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the Churches 


S. H. CHESTER 


MOST interesting and important meeting of the 

Commission of the World Alliance for Inter- 

national Friendship Through the Churches was 
held in Chicago on June 10-11. 

Among those present and participating in the dis- 
cussions besides the officials of the Alliance were Presi- 
dent Harry Pratt Judson, of the University of Chicago; 
Prof. James T. Shotwell, Director of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace; and Col. Raymond 
Robbins, who served as special representative of Presi- 
dent Wilson, on a number of important diplomatic mis- 
Slons during and after the World War. 

The purpose of the meeting was to adopt a common 
platform on which all those who are striving for world 
peace might stand, and from which a unified and harmo- 
tious message might be proclaimed. The differing 


points of view revealed at the opening session were so 
numerous and so apparently irreconcilable that the 
task proposed seemed hopeless. As often happens, how- 
ever, full and candid discussion brought out the fact 
that supposed differences were largely due to different 
conceptions attaching to words and names of things, 
and that the speakers who all had one objective were 
also much less divergent in their ideas of methods and 
policies, and even principles, than they had supposed. 
Finally, after two days of earnest discussion the follow- 
ing “Message,” indicating the principles and program 
on which all those who are now striving for a warless 
world might unite and advocate through the press and 
from the platform was unanimously adopted: 

“The friends of international peace are increasing. 
The forces for peace are growing. Yet the peace move- 
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ment never faced a more critical situation. Its urgent 
need at this hour is for unity of principles and co- 
ordination of programs. Lack of harmony may cause 
irreparable loss in this our greatest social and moral 
crusade. We, therefore, commend the World. Alliance 
for calling this conference to promote a more coherent 
wttitude of the advocates of peace. 

“We believe that the churches and other religious 
organizations have in the Peace Movement a most 
searching test of their own foundation and one of the 
greatest opportunities of their history. Religious 
groups must translate their ideals of a warless world 
into effective action through intelligent understanding 
of the political, social and economic problems facing 
the nations, and through support of practical measures 
to ensure international co-operation and justice. 

“We recognize that the approaches to a warless world 
are varied. We are still in the process of finding the 
most feasible paths to peace. We do not desire to be 
dogmatic as to details of policy, but the danger of 
drifting into war situations is so obvious, the silent 
forces which lead to international crises are so subtle, 
the delay of constructive action is so disheartening that 
we summon the proponents of peace to a sympathetic 
understanding of differing programs and to a united 
advance on certain great essentials. 

“We believe that the promotion of present-day inter- 
national peace is a supremely important function of 
citizenship and statesmanship. We deprecate all in- 
tolerance which tends to limit the freedom of speech in 
the discussion of matters so vital to this country. 

“While fully appreciating the expediency of maintain- 
ing an adequate military and naval defence so long as 
the war system lasts, we are opposed to any tendencies 
which put undue emphasis on militarism in education. 
In particular we oppose compulsory military training 
in public schools, colleges and universities, except in 
institutions established for the specific purpose of mili- 
tary education. 

“We believe that the ultimate membership of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, under satisfactory conditions, will be one of the 
immediately practicable steps in the direction of co- 
operation for the settling of disputes between nations 
on the basis of law instead of war. To stop at this 
stage, however, would be to fall short of the necessary 
co-operation which can give effect to the sincere efforts 
of those nations now striving for the adoption of peace- 
ful methods through the League of Nations, the Locarno 
Pact, arbitration treaties and affirmative jurisdiction of 
the World Court. If we are to make effective this im- 
portant step, we must be prepared through education 
and organization to enlarge the field of common en- 
deavor. 

“We rejoice in the rapid extension of arbitration agree- 
ments and allied forms of peaceful settlement among 
European countries. We call attention to the extent 
and importance of this movement by which more than 
one nation has agreed to submit every possible case of 
international dispute to its appropriate tribunal, not 


even reserving questions of national honor and vital 
interest. We would urge the government of the United 
States to participate in this movement to the end that 
it may resume its place among the leaders in this im- 
portant field of war prevention. 


“We believe that some form of world organization is 
necessary as a peaceful substitute for the war system. 
We recognize the League of Nations as the only such 
organization. We rejoice that its great services in the 
field of humanitarian endeavor have enlisted the co- 
operation of our own country. We believe that this 
country should study the ways and means by which 
we can co-operate more effectively in the activities of 
the League of Nations for World Peace. 

“We believe that war should no longer be used for 
the settlement of controversies between nations. With- 
out questioning the right of self-defence as inherent and 
inalienable for all individuals and nations, we believe 
that a combined and frontal attack for the overthrow 
of the war system which is force and violence, by mak- 
ing war a crime under the law of,nations, should be the 
unifying purpose and dominating motive of all peace 
groups. We recognize the need of embodying this out- 
lawry of war in a progressive codification of inter- 
national law. 


“Practical steps should be taken to reduce armaments. 
This reduction should be progressive, in order to keep 
pace with the changing international situations. It 
should be made by successive international agreements 
through conferences to be called at definite recurring 
intervals. 


“Since this reduction and limitation of armament ap- 
plies primarily to the established military, air and naval 
forces, it still leaves unsolved the further question of 
potential armaments in chemical or industrial develop- 
ment. In this field which is a vital element in national 
security, there is no known effective device for dis- 
armament, by reduction or limitation, which does not 
strike at legitimate peace enterprises. The only way to 
eliminate this potential menace is to eliminate the war 
system itself. 


“We believe that in the case of war between states 
which have accepted tests of aggression as applying be- 
tween themselves, the United States should not so inter- 
pret its neutral rights of private trade in munitions 
of war as to become the accomplice of an aggressor, 
self-confessed by the violation of its own covenants. 


“We believe that immediate and specific measures for 
peace must be supplemented and safeguarded by a pro- 
cess of education. We commend the organizations 
which have set themselves to this task. We are partic- 
ularly gratified that the churches of America have un- 
dertaken in the recent Study Conference, at Washington, 
to formulate courses of study in peace education. We 
summon our schools and colleges, our civic and fraternal 
societies, our pulpit, our press, our theatre and other 
agencies of public opinion to enlist more earnestly in 
this campaign of education. To this end we dedicate 
ourselves anew.” 
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Alvin C. York, the world war hero, might be termed a 

‘peace hero” as well, for he 
The Alvin C. York has turned down flattering mov- 
Industrial School _ ing picture and other offers to 

commercialize his name and 
fame and is promoting the Alvin C. York Industrial 
Institute for mountain boys and girls. The school will 
be located at Jamestown, Tenn., near Sergeant York’s 
mountain home. In a letter to the Survey, the war 
hero said: “We are planning the early erection of an 
initial building to cost about $100,000. As the entire 
amount is not available, a campaign is contemplated 
shortly to complete the fund, together with an appeal 
for needed additional buildings. The school 
will be co-educational. Its establishment is primarily 
to meet the great needs of the boys and girls of this 
very needy section. Being an Industrial Institution 
every opportunity will be given to help students work 
their way, and. by scholarships and a_student’s loan 
fund none, it is hoped, are to be denied the educational 
chance every boy and girl is entitled to in this great 
and prosperous country of ours.” 

———_O——_. 

Newspaper reports tell us that the Mexican govern- 
ment has granted funds for a 
school textbook on “Scientific 
Temperance” which is soon to 
be printed in an edition of 
20,000. Prof. Andres Osuna, recently a visitor to the 
States, spoke in Chicago at some length on this sub- 
ject: 
“Every Government official is in favor of at least 
restricting the liquor traffic,” he said. ‘President Calles 
is a prohibitionist. Organized labor, representing the 
largest organized body in the Nation, claiming a mem- 
bership of 1,000,000, has twice declared unanimously 
for temperance, first by asking for restriction, then for 
prohibition. : 

“We are trying now to press the campaign for prohi- 
bition on the educational side. Education is the basis 
for all our work. ‘Teachers are all in sympathy with 
the movement, but they do not have the neccesary ma- 
terial for teaching it. That is why our Government 
has given us the money for a manual. We have a 
specific program of education in the primary school, 
but we want to extend it to all our schools.” 

—_O———_- 

Slavery exists in 19 distinct areas in different parts of 
the world and forced labor in 
many other sections, according 
to a statement made public re- 
cently by the Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Even in regions controlled by the United States, the 
churchmen report, are found certain forms of peonage 
Closely akin to forced labor. The statements made by 
the church officials, they say, are based on reports made 
to them by travelers and investigators and substantiated 
by the recent investigations of the League of Nations. 
By action of the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the churches are urging 


Prohibition 
In Mexico 


Slavery and 
Peonage 








the Government to co-operate with other nations in 
drafting and then putting into active operation a gen- 
eral convention providing for the complete abolition of 
slavery and all forms of forced labor akin to slavery. 

Reasons for co-operation by the United States as 
given by church officials are: 

1. “Because slavery is an entrenched moral and 
economic evil having world-wide implications and ef- 
fects. 

2. “Because the United States through its history 
has developed and is committed to ideals and princi- 
ples of significance for the entire human race in regard 
to the intrinsic and inalienable rights of man as man 
in respect to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Failure of the United States therefore to participate ac- 
tively in this world movement would belie the high 
ideals, principles and purposes of the people of the 
United States. 

3. “Because the world has become such a compact 
economic unity that the United States inevitably pur- 
chases the products of areas still practicing slavery and 
forced labor and is therefore inevitably bound up with 
the system. 

4. “Because this evil cannot be completely abolished 
without the concerted moral agreement and united prac- 
tical activity of all the leading nations. 

5. “Because the refusal of the United States to have 
a share in this humane movement would be a serious 
blow to the ideals and efforts of other nations along 
these lines. 

6. “Because the Negroes of the United States are 
taking increasing and insistent interest in the achieve- 
ment of justice and fair treatment for their own people 
in Africa. 

7. “Because the United States is deeply and directly 
concerned from the economic standpoint in having fair 
labor conditions prevail in the production of those 
great, staple necessities of modern life, such as cotton, 
rubber, sugar, cocoa, etc., in regard to which African 
production will increasingly come into competition with 
American production.” 

——Q-——_- 
“No more important news has come from the Mid-East 


in recent years than the order- 
India Prohibits 


ing of the prohibition of the ex- 
Export of Opium _s port of opium on the part of 


the British Government in 
India. This ends a practice entailing untold misery 
upon the people of China and other lands; a practice 
also which has reflected no credit upon the British 
authorities, and concerning which there has been agita- 
tion for many years. It will be recalled that at the 
International Conferences upon the opium evil held last 
summer at Geneva it was found impossible to reach 
agreement. The American delegates held out for the 
absolute prohibition of exports except for scientific and 
medicinal purposes. The Indian representatives in- 
sisted that the phrase ‘legitimate purposes’ be substi- 
tuted, the words being interpreted according to the ideas 
of the receiving country. To the Americans this ap- 
peared to open the door for large abuse. As a matter 
of experience the Indian Government found itself in 
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the uncomfortable position of passing judgment upon 
the moral views of other lands. Being disposed to get 
India out of the nefarious business under any just 
and practicable arrangement, the authorities will here- 
after forbid all export of the drug except on the grounds 
urged at Geneva. This involves the Indian Govern- 
ment in a revenue loss of from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
annually, in addition to a loss of $4,000,000 arising 
from previous restrictive measures. The decision comes 
late but it is most welcome, and, under all the circum- 
stances involved, reflects much credit upon the Govern- 
ment. Thus ends the mighty struggle of years.” 
—O-——_ 

The following co-operative enterprises, including all 
denominations, are being con- 
ducted in Latin-American coun- 
tries: 

Union Theological Seminaries 
in Mexico, Porto Rico, Chile, Argentina and Brazil; 
Union Papers and Book Stores in Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Cuba and Chile; Union Literature in Brazil, Argentina, 
and San Domingo; A Union College and Women’s 
Training School in Argentina; Federated Educational 
Work in Brazil, Chile, Cuba and Porto Rico; Union 
Hospitals in Mexico, San Domingo and Brazil; Inter- 
denominational Summer Conferences in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay, and Mexico; a Union 
Mission Board in San Domingo, an entirely new plan 
for administering the whole work, which five denomina- 
tional boards support through a central administrative 
agency. 

This last is perhaps the most advanced step in co- 
operation in any foreign field, and was possible only 
because it was adopted in the early stages of the work, 
before the denominational spirit had been largely de- 
veloped. 


Co-operation in 
Latin America 





Oo-———_ 
Recently the United States Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners sent out a letter stating 
A Plea for the that they have arrived at a con- 
Indian clusion that the Christian peo- 
ple of America do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the pressing religious needs of the 
Indians and that a concerted effort should be made to 
increase and deepen the sense of responsibility in the 
churches for mission work among the Indians. Ever 
since its inception in 1869, this Board has maintained 
that the Christian religion provided the fundamental 
impulse and the unfailing guidance for the Indians 
along the road to civilization, freedom, citizenship and 
the joy of useful living. We are of the opinion that 
it is just as necessary in the solution of the Indian 
sroblem to give to the missionaries in the Indian field 
the substantial support of adequate funds for carrying 
on their work as it is to secure appropriations for 
Congress for the Federal administration of Indian 
affairs. It has been quite apparent to us that com- 
paratively little effort has been made to bring before 
our church people the fact that within our borders 
there are nearly one-quarter of a million native-born 
Americans who can be made receptive to the teaching 
of the Gospel and to the civilizing influences of Chris- 
tianity. 


In a private letter to the writer, Mr. McDowell, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Indian Commissioners, writes: “To 
be very frank with you, I must write that the members 
cf our Board are really quite concerned over the apathy, 
not to say indifference, of our church people toward the 
Indian.” 

Is the Church to fail again, or shall we wake up and 
present the Indian work adequately to our churches and 
so secure the support our field needs and deserves ? 

—The American Missionary. 


——_0O0-—_—- 


The European Central Bureau for Relief of the Protes- 
tant Churches gives encouraging 
reports regarding the Evangeli- 
cal Church in Austria. Since 
the close of the war there has 
been an increase both in membership and the number 
of ministers and congregations, Also the charitable or- 
ganizations of the Church are growing in extension. 
In the Republic of Austria there are about 265,000 
Protestants. ‘The entire population of the State is six 
and a half millions. 

There are ninety-seven evangelical schools in Austria. 
Of these, sixty-five are public schools in the Burgen 
district (ceded by Hungaria) while thirty-two, in Old- 
Austria, are private schools. These latter are a heavy 
burden on the individual congregations. ‘There are also 
an evangelical College and a Normal-School in Ober- 
schutzen. 

The Home for divinity students at the University of 
Vienna is overcrowded, and at the same time, hard- 
pressed with financial difficulties. It accommodates 
twenty-five, for the winter term thirty-four applications 
were received, and five had to be turned down. The 
fuel available allows of the dormitory being heated at 
normal temperature only twice a week.. 


Protestantism in 
Austria 


——_O-——_- 


It has been extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
the last four or five years to get 
Bibles into Russia. A few ship- 
ments for which permission was 
secured by Russians from their 
government have been admitted. All others have been 
stopped, whether sent by way of the Black Sea, the 
Caucasus, China or the Pacific ports. Permission, how- 
ever, now has been granted to print considerable edi- 
tions at the government printing offices in Moscow and 
Leningrad. 


There are no plates at hand from which to print these 
Scriptures and the changes in spelling required by the 
action of the government would make old plates value- 
less, if available. The American Bible Society, as a 
Christmas present to the Russian people, offered to pay 
the cost of making a new set of plates, amounting to 
$10,000 or $15,000. The version is to be the same 
and the general appearance of the book will be the 
same as the earlier editions. The books will be cir- 
culated without purpose of profit for the good of all 
religious groups in Russia, and under their supervision 
and direction. 


The Bible in 
Russia 
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Book Reviews 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Oficial Report of the Congress on Christian Work in 
South America, at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
April, 1925. 
Two Volumes. $4.00 Net. F. H. Revell and Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


“The Congress on Christian Work in South America, 
which was held at Montevideo, in April, 1925, was the 
most significant evangelical gathering ever assembled in 
Latin America. The reports, which were presented and 
which were the basis of discussions of the Congress, are 
the most comprehensive and adequate statement of the 
South American educational, social and religious prob- 
lems which has ever been prepared. They should be in 
every public library and in the library of every mission- 
ary worker and no one who wishes to be informed on 
every phase of the great issues with which the South 
American peoples are dealing can afford to pass by 
these richly stored volumes. The Latin American peo- 
ples are our nearest neighbors and we and they ought 
to be friends, good friends, respecting and understand- 
ing one another. To such respect and understanding this 
report is a great contribution.”—From the Foreword, by 
Robert EB. Speer. 


_ THE MINISTER AND HIS MUSIC 
By C. Harotp LowpEN 


We are disposed to believe that the minister or the 
choir leader who buys this little book will get his 
money’s worth, and will find it well worth while to read 
every one of the hundred and nineteen pages which the 
book contains. The book consists of a series of ad- 
dresses by Mr. Lowden, which have been given in a 
great many places, and particularly at Bible conferences 
to ministers and other church workers. The reader, 
therefore, will not look for a formal, carefully thought 
out treatise upon church music; but rather a series of 
helpful hints and practical suggestions which may prove 
very valuable. 

This may be seen by barely hinting at some of the 
contents of the book as found in a few of the chapter 
headings. For example, Chapter IX will touch the sore 
spot in many a church. Of this chapter the first sentence 
is, “Until the millennium or until all the members of 
the Christian Church act as Christian people, I pre- 
sume the Choir scrap will be the chief ‘indoor sport’ 
of many a congregation,” and the chapter goes on to 
suggest some ways Of mitigating this too frequent state 
of war in too many churches. 

The heading of the next chapter is also suggestive. 
Musical Insurance—the Junior Choir. In this chapter 
the writer shows how the church which is looking for- 
ward to the future will provide for the constant im- 
provement and enlargement of its service of praise 
by training the boys and girls who have some talent 
for music and voices to sing, in a special organization 
which the writer terms the Junior Choir, and utilizing 
them occasionally as a special feature in the church 
service. 

Another very sensible chapter has as its heading, 
Introducing Novelties Into the Service; and in this the 
author recognizes the value of new features in the 
music and other parts of the church service, but couples 
this with the warning against “working an idea to 
= once it has been found to be productive of inter- 
est,” 

What has impressed us more, however, in reading the 
book than perhaps anything else, is the author’s state- 
Ment of the aim toward which the music as well as 
the sermon and every other part of the church service 
should be directed. It should be a real worship service, 
and the end in view should be the leading of souls to 
Christ and into a closer fellowship with God. And to 


this end the organist, the director of church music, the 
Singers and all who take part in the musical program 
should have a personal experience of the grace of God 
in their souls, and should be able to respond affirmatively 
to questions like these: “Do you know Jesus Christ?” 
“Have you given your life to Him?’ “Do you love 
Him?” “Are you anxious that others love him?’ “Do 
you pray?” “Did you pray about obtaining this position 
because of the opportunity to reach souls?” “Do you 
ever pray before you sing?” 

We imagine that there would be something of a house 
cleaning in many a choir, a vacancy on Many an organ 
stool, and an empty spot where many a choir leader or 
music director now stands, if an affirmative answer to 
these questions was insisted upon—and why not?—R,. A. 
Lapsley, D. D. 


“IMAGINATION AND RELIGION” 
By S. Parkes CapMAN, D. D. 


These are the Cole lectures given at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., in 1924. Dr. Cadman is un- 
doubtedly one of the great preachers in the world, and 
in this book he shows what a wealth of facts he has 
at his command regarding the essentials of the Chris- 
tian religion. Among these essentials, Dr. Cadman places 
“Imagination” as one of the most important elements in 
the life of the preacher. As he shows the power and 
place of Imagination in the field of religion he makes 
one conscious of the areas of imagination not yet culti- 
vated, but also of the vast possibilities before the preacher 
if this gift is developed. R 


THE COST OF A NEW WORLD 
By KENNETH MACLENNAN 


Published by The Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Price, $1.00. 

This book offers a brief survey of the material forces 
at work in the pre-war world and discusses some cur- 
rent world movement in order to discover what are the 
vital forces in deadly grips in these movements, what 
are the real issues, and what is the relevancy of Jesus 
Christ to them all. 


GOSPEL ROMANCE IN THE HUTS OF THE PUNJAB 
By Howarp E. ANDERSON 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishers. $1.25 Net. 

The Romance, the power and the appeal of modern 
missions, are impressively portrayed by these miniature 
sketches of real life in the mud-built villages of India. 
The author has been itinerating among the primitive 
peasants of the Punjab. His eyes, opened by the touch 
of Christian sympathy, have seen, beneath the squalor, 
the suffering, the ignorance and the sin of these out- 
casts, immortal souls for whom Christ died. With a 
few deft touches of the pen, almost on a single page, 
each picture is made complete. In each there is a back- 
ground of Oriental customs, of ancient superstitions, of 
poverty, of pathos and of mystery. In the foreground 
are moving figures, who, by appearance, by word and by 
act, are pointing to the deepest extremities of human 
need, and then to the transformation wrought by the 
divine Message of Good News. Some place in each pic- 
ture is introduced a line, a phrase, a reflection from the 
Gospel story, so that the miniature illustrates not only 
life in Bible lands, but some’ incident-in the life of.our 
Lord. In these sketches, men from the most depressed 
and helpless masses testify for themselves to the saving 
power of Christ, whom we are made to see standifigzin 
their midst, the only Hope of India and of the world.— 
Charles R. Erdman, in the Introduction to the book. 
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Hermitage Church and the Work of One Rural Auxiliary 


(Epitor’s Note:—In the March Survey there was a short article about the Vacation Bible School of the 
Hermitage Church, but the picture accompanying the article was not a picture of the Hermitage Church. This 
picture is to correct any mistaken impression and the article accompanying it is meant to encourage any other 
small Auxiliary in the country with difficulties to overcome.) 


S THIS is biographically, a Jackson year, it may 
A be of interest to the readers of the SuRVEY to 
know something of this old church, especially as 
the printed articles appearing in a secular magazine of 
«a year ago and “Hearts of Hickory” of more recent 
date, have centered attention on the two figures so con- 
spicuously a part of the history of Tennessee, and more 
intimately that of Nashville and the Hermitage district. 
Having in our possession a copy of a very vaiuable 
document which relates a scene in the life of General 
Jackson, which took place in the Hermitage Church, the 
occasion being his first communion; we quote verbatim, 
the following interesting paragraphs: 

“Tt may well be imagined that the scene was thrilling, 
when this veteran of years and service of his country, 
professed allegiance to the Sovereign of all worlds, and 
promised an eternal fidelity to Him who demands the 
homage of all created intelligence. 

“The whole preparatory service was deeply interesting, 
but when the time arrived for him and his relatives 
and friends to arise and take their seats at the table of 
their Ascended Lord and Redeemer, a scene of weeping 
gratitude and joy seemed to pervade the whole congre- 
gation. To see this aged veteran whose head had stood 
erect in battle and through scenes of fearful bearing, 
bending that head in humble and adoring reverence at 
the table of his divine Master, while tears of penitence 
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and joy trickled down his care-worn cheeks. was indeed 
a spectacle of most intense moral interest. No one, 
indeed, could question the sincerity of his profession of 
faith in the Son of God.” 

“The church was erected on the domain appertaining 
to the Hermitage, principally by its venerable proprietor, 
the Ex-President of the United States. It is beautifully 
located, and though not spacious, yet it is a delightful 
temple for the calm and pure worship of the Triune 
God.” 

This church still stands in the beautiful grove ad- 
jacent to the Hermitage Mansion. With its quaint fire- 
places, brick floor and high back pews, one of which 
bears the name of General Jackson on a brass plate, 
it is a “shrine” for visitors, and an interesting and 
historic landmark. 

Through all the years it has been a place for worship, 
and is today a scene of greater activity than for many 
years, having been changed in some ways to meet the 
needs of the day. Electric lights have taken the place 
of “lesser lights,” and a stove furnishes better heat 
than the old fireplaces, though one is still in use. 

Service at eleven o’clock is held every Sunday; Rev. 
W. H. Richardson supplying the pulpit. Christian En- 
deavor every Sunday afternoon at five P. M. No night 
service, but weekly prayer meetings during spring and 
summer. 
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HERMITAGE CHURCH 


One hundred and three years old. 
Built by General Andrew Jackson. 
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The Young People’s work is most encouraging and 

from its ranks seventeen have come into church member- 
ip. 

4 The Vacation Bible School is an important and far- 

reaching part of the program, and in spite of the in- 

tense heat of last August, the school was a great success. 

The Woman’s Society was re-organized four years ago 
according to Auxiliary plans, and has been of great 
value to the social and spiritual life of the church. 
Though a small band of only twenty members, with 
an average attendance of thirteen, the work goes on 
with unflagging interest. The budget has been in- 
creased from year to year, including contributions to 
the “White Cross Work,” with gifts to special Home 
Mission Causes, and money for the renovation and up- 
keep of the church. 

The outstanding achievement of the Auxiliary has 
been the establishment of a “Scholarship” to be called 
“The Andrew Jackson Student Loan Fund.” In less 
than a year and a half, $300.00 has been sent to Doctor 





Stewardship-of Money 


Mrs. WiLtson W. Keyser 


E SPEAK often of our Christian responsibility 
Wy in the use of time, strength, ability and it is 

gratifying to see more and more Christian 
women giving themselves unstintingly in the service of 
the Lord. It is true that we should present our bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy acceptable unto God. No en- 
dowments should be idle or used in wasteful exercise. 
All our powers should be invested in the purpose of 
the kingdom, which is our reasonable service. (Rom. 
12:1). 

But there is still something that must be presented 
to Him—consecrated to His use—invested for His 
glory—laid on His altar. It is the money He has com- 
mitted to our trust! ‘The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof: the world and they that dwell therein.” 
“The gold and the silver are mine, saith the Lord.” 
So what we have of material or spiritual things is not 
our own. We hold all as stewards and you know a 
steward is one who manages property for the owner 
and who is required to give an account of his steward- 
ship. All through the Word, God has much to say 
about money and He teaches the setting apart of a 
definite portion for sacred uses. 

It is a subject of marvel that the purses of really 
Christian people do not always open, in proportion to 
the doors which God opens, in answer to their own 
prayers | 





Sweets for this fund. The Auxiliary has also contri- 
buted to expenses of delegates to “Ovoca,” Atlanta and 
‘“Montreat.”’ 

To an increasing sense of the meaning of “Steward- 
ship” and to Bible study and prayer, do we attribute 
our success. The splendid teaching of Mrs. Margaret 
Russell and of Miss Louisa Vaughn has deepened the 
spiritual and devotional life of every member. 

Although the membership is much scattered, extend- 
ing from “the Spurrs to the Doak’s,” fifteen miles along 
the Lebanon pike, no member willingly misses a meet- 
ing, for the social and spiritual atmosphere makes for 
harmony and joy in the work. 

“Attempt great things for God” has been our motto, 
and while numbers count, the real victory comes to the 
faithful, loyal women, meeting regularly, praying and 
studying and giving, with the one aim of the Glory of 
God ‘and the advancement of His Kingdom. 

Mrs. W. H. RicHarpson, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Both at home and abroad agencies are languishing 
for lack of funds which in the past, have been mightily 
used for winning souls. The cry of need was never 
more acute! What is the Scriptural way of remedying 
the shortness of supply? 

God has given to His people the inestimable privi- 
lege of co-laborer with Him and He expects their co- 
operation with their consecrated money, as much as in 
their prayers and hours of service. He plainly tells 
us our duty and what He requires of us, in His in- 
spired Word. Let us take that as our final authority 
in this, as in all other matters. 


First the supreme example and teaching of our Lord 
Himself:—In the sermon on the mount and elsewhere, 
He assumed the duty of almsgiving, guiding and direct- 
ing it by plain instruction. 

He gave definite teaching on the use of money in 
the lesson of the unjust steward and in the same chap- 
ter, the bad example of Dives, is suggestive of like 
lessons. In the parable of the pounds and of the tal- 
ents, He deliberately selects the use of money as the 
central point. 


We might quote here—‘‘The word talent was as 
much descriptive of the right use of money as was the 
pound and though the word is often applied to other 
opportunities of means of service, the fact remains that 
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the use of money is the example the Saviour Himself 
chose—” Sed 

What could be more pointed in its lesson than His 
verdict on the widow’s two mites? Christ came not 
to annul or destroy the law but to fulfill it and in Matt. 
23:23 we hear Him endorsing the law of the tithe—in 
the only commendation He ever had for the Pharisees. 

The leading apostles also gave explicit instructions 
on the use of money. Paul was very emphatic about 
the collection for the saints (II. Cor. 9:1-15) based 
on the example of the unspeakable gift of Him, who 
leaving all His riches, for our sakes became poor. 

He definitely instructs Timothy to charge them that 
are rich in this world, on the subject of giving. We 
remember too, John’s reference in I John 3:17, 18 to 
hypocritical expressions of sympathy. 

‘Teaching on the use of money, is no less prominent 
in the Old Testament. Here we have the first lessons 
on tithing, as the essential part of Christian Steward- 
ship and no where in the Word, has the law of the 
tithe been abrogated. A large part of the Law as 
given to Moses, is occupied with instructions as to the 
tithes and offerings, the two always separate and dis- 
tinct. A large amount of freedom was left with refer- 
ence to free will offerings but very definite commands 
throughout the Word, as to the tithe. 

There is nothing to prevent us making offerings to 
the Lord, but these are to be made after the debt of the 
tithe is paid.—*He who gives less than one-tenth, ex- 
cludes all Scriptural instruction and chooses a stand- 
ard for which there is no authority in God’s Word.” 

As intelligent Christians let us face it frankly. 
Would an all wise God have instituted His church 
without providing a definite plan for financing it? 
On the contrary He was very explicit about the method 
of its support and this method applies to us today, who 
bear the name of Christian. Please read Lev. 27:30, 
32. 

This was the first tenth, the first fruits, not the har 
ings after we have made a generous contribution to 
some or every philanthropic or social welfare cause. 
All these may be perfectly worthy causes but all should 
be secondary to the church’s great program—God looks 
only to His people to support His work. If we re- 





fuse to bear the responsibility there is no one else to 
do it. The tithe is the minimum for such things as 
are definitely for His cause. It establishes an equality 
between rich and poor. It is so well defined. Not, 
“Something,” Not, “What I can spare.” Not, “What I 
happen to have at the time”—but a fixed percentage, 
as an act of worship to God. In these verses in Leviti- 
cus we see how He makes provision for every need, 
through the tithe. Now read I Cor. 9:13, 14. Have 
Christians of today found a better way than this sys- 
tem ordained of God for the support of His church? 

Is it conceivable that God ever intended the church, 
the Bride of Christ—to beg for a living? Has she 
been begging or not? You know. It has been said if 
professing Christians could have a great spiritual 
awakening then they would give the money necessary 
to support the cause of Christ. 

What right have we to reverse God’s order of things? 
Read carefully Mal. 3:7-12. His own order is—Bring 
the whole tithe into the storehouse and then I will 
open the windows of heaven and pour you out a bless- 
ing. Again in Prov. 3:9, 10. “Honor (which means 
worship) the Lord with thy substance and with the 
first fruits of all thine increase (not only the tenth or 
tithe, but we are to bring the first fruits of our increase) 
so shall thy barns be filled with plenty.” 

What does this mean? Can we make anything else 
out of it than this: You be obedient and I will give 
you prosperity, material and spiritual. From where 
do all our material blessings come? Do they not come 
out of the windows of heaven? Is it not strange how 
we pass over His promises? These promises are for 
you and for me just as much as for the Jews. God is 
the same god, yesterday, today and forever! He stands 
ready to pour out. Are we ready to obey? The right 
use of money and its liberal distribution are a neces- 
sary element in the service of god and no life is fully 
Christian which does not seek to give expression to 
this fact to the uttermost capacity. Oh that we might 
turn to His Word to find His will for our lives and 
conduct and knowing His will, to step out boldly on 
His promises as good stewards. 

“It is required in stewards that a man be found 
faithful” (I Cor. 4:2). 


Districts and Their Chairmen 


HE district chairman should be the connecting 
af link between the local and Presbyterial Auxiliary. 

If each chairman in the Presbyterial looks after 
her district as she should the work would move along 
smoothly and the president would be saved a great 
deal of routine work. 

This chairman should think of her district as a small 
Presbyterial Auxiliary and herself as the one woman 
upon whom the local auxiliaries are depending for 
counsel, encouragement <nd inspiration. If she does 
this prayerfully and conscientiously her duty will be 
plain, and will no longer be a duty only, but a pleas- 
ure and privilege. 

“But just what are my duties?” some newly elected 
district chairman asks. 


First I would answer—‘Inform yourself.” I would 
suggest that you turn to the statistical report in the 
minutes of your Presbyterial. There you can become 
familiar with the names of the churches and their lo- 
cations. Spread out before you in those minutes are 
the reports of the auxiliaries under your care. Read, 
Study, Think, Plan, Pray! 

Next, write each local auxiliary president a letter 
introducing yourself and your work. Of course, dear 
reader, that would not be necessary in your district, 
but I have known places where it was! Tell these 
presidents you want to help them in their work, ask 
them to write you freely of their difficult problems. 
Then visit each auxiliary. Personal contact means more 
than any other one thing. 
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On my desk are a large number of envelopes marked 
—Japan, China, Mexico, Brazil, Africa, Korea, Auxili- 
ary, Girls’ Circle, Sentence Prayers, Poems and T. W. 
K.—which being interpreted means Things Worth 
Knowing, just anything from a new game to the latest 
invention. In my daily reading I clip out something 
here or copy something there and file it in the proper 
place. When I receive an S. O. S. call from some one 
in distress over a problem or a program I am in a posi- 
tion to render first aid. Such a system will enable you 
to prepare yourself to help others. You will be able 
to answer questions and explain things in regard to 
the work that the women want to know and are too 
timid to ask in large or formal Presbyterial meetings. 

Here are a few you probably will be asked, Why do 
we need a budget? What is the W. A. C.? How do 
we apportion our gifts? Why must we count all the 
women in the church? Why should we give to all 
the Causes? Why not give more to the Orphanage? 
Why have two meetings a month? Why must our 
report blanks be sent so early? And, How can we 
get the women to come to the auxiliary meetings? 

You can confer a great kindness on your Presbyterial 
secretary if you answer that report question; as to the 
last one, patience and prayer are the best answers I know 
for it. 

Perhaps some of your auxiliaries will have a hobby, 
an orphanage, a mountain school, or some special 
work, most worthy and commendable to which they 
wish to give everything. It will be your task to show 
them why there should be a more equal division of 
gifts. 

You can arouse interest in home and foreign missions 
by securing missionaries from our different fields of 
work, to visit the Auxiliaries and tell them of the won- 
derful things the Lord is doing. Especially is this 
true in the rural churches. 


One of the most important of your duties will be 
to arrange with the help of your Presbyterial president 
fer one or more group conferences, or all day meetings 
for officers’ training. If in a rural section plan these 
meetings at a time that will suit the farmers. 


In addition to your Presbyterial president, have as 
many of the other Presbyterial officers present as pos- 
sible, have your plans and program well thought out, 
insist‘on the women each bringing a light lunch and 











‘ Work, and all lines of endeavor in which each Secretary 








Mrs. Frank B. Kegley 
President of 
Appalachian 

Synodical 





the hostess church serving tea or coffee in the most 


plain and simple manner possible. Make the meeting 
one for conference and interchange of ideas of local 
women. 

Begin on time, and close on time. 
ing drag. 

The district chairman should of course promote the 
work and interest in every phase of auxiliary wor 
the girls’ circles, Christian education, Young People’ 


Never let a meet- 


of Cause is engaged. And here indeed is a golden oppor- 
tunity to work with and for our splendid young people. 
The district chairman should be well informed con- 
cerning the Young People’s summer conferences. En- 
courage attendance on them, and help the Young Peo- 
ple’s secretaries arrange the Echo Conference. She will 
be a better and a happier woman for having done so. 
May our district chairmen have God-touched hands 
and feet, hearts and minds, that they may do their part 
of His will, may their service be like a golden thread 
running through a beautiful tapestry, that needs just 
that thread of shining gold to complete the pattern. 
FRANCES McCraren LORIMER. 
Bluefield, Va. 
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Suggestions for Group Conferences 
1. PLACE—tThe place for holding group conferences another in the afternoon is sufficient, and for 


to 


is preferably a small church in village or coun- 
try, one which would be unable under any cir- 
cumstances to entertain so large a body as a 
Presbyterial meeting for several days. 


. SEASON—This depends upon the locality, but gen- 


erally speaking, September or October are the 
best months, as at that time pressing work on 
the farm is over, and the days are no longer 
either too hot or too cold. 


. HOURS—10:00—4:00. 


Morning session 10:00-12:30. 
Recess for lunch 12:30-1:30. 
Afternoon session 2:00-4:00. 


. PLANNING for the Conference. This should be 


done in collaboration with the Presbyterial 
president. It might be wise for the Presbyterial 
president to ask all of the district chairmen to 
meet with her, not however at the Presbyterial 
meeting, for time there is too limited, but pos- 
sibly the evening after its adjournment. (I am 
taking it for granted the adjournment is around 
four or five o’clock). Or it may be later during 
the summer, if more convenient, and together 
the president and the chairmen should plan the 
principle features of the Group Conference pro- 
gram, for if practically the same program is 
put on at each meeting, it will be easier to se- 
secure speakers and other interesting features. 

Of course the district chairman will want to 
consult the president of the hostess auxiliary 
in regard to details. 

. PUBLICITY—As much publicity as possible should 
be given in the churches and auxiliaries of the 
group, also a notice regarding the meetings in 
the Church paper, including in this some of the 
good features which might be expected on the 
program, and urging attendance—emphasizing 
the “get-together” feeling of the group. 


. PROMPTNESS—Begin on time, continue on time, 


close on time. With a little effort this can be 
done even in the country, for programs an hour 
late in beginning never catch up with them- 
selves. 

The district chairman in her personal letter 
to the presidents of auxiliaries in the group, 
giving plans for the meeting, should also re- 
mind them that if their representatives are to 
get the best out of the conference, they must be 
on time and stay throughout the meeting, which 
will open and close at the hours advertised. 

Have a time limit to all addresses, methods 
periods, and so forth, and stick to it. Warn 
the speakers a few minutes before this limit is 
reached. 


. PROGRAM—A well balanced program contains 


inspirational, informational, and _ educational 
features. 
One inspirational period in the morning and 


these I would suggest a missionary speaker and 
a Bible teacher. This last should come under 
both the inspirational and educational sides of 
the program, for the best Bible teacher of a 
Group Conference is one who will take a topic, 
or a chapter, or a book and demonstrate how 
the average woman can give a lesson on that 
subject in Circle or Auxiliary. There are many 
women reached at these group conferences who 
never attend Presbyterial meetings, and never 
receive the advantage of the spendid Bible 
studies usually given at these meetings. 

Don’t try to cover too much ground in the 
methods periods. 

Why not rotate the periods among the differ- 
ent officers and secretaries—for instance, adver- 
tise that this year methods for the three mission 
secretaries and Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief Secretary will be stressed, and that 
next year the duties of the Secretaries of Spirit- 
ual Life, Literature, and Christian Social Serv- 
ice will be discussed. 

The other methods period might be given 
one year to secretaries and treasurers and the 
next to circle chairmen. 

One-half hour should be given to an open 
conference, not necessarily the same subject dis- 
cussed at each group meeting, but along a line 
to meet the needs of each especial group: for 
instance, Young People’s Work in the local 
church; the Standard of Excellence; mission 
study classes; Bible study. 


The closing period should be divided between 
the Presbyterial president and the delegates or 
representatives; giving the delegates an oppor- 
tunity to express what the meeting has meant to 
them; and the president to talk of any Presby- 
terial matters which may need emphasizing or 
explaining to local Auxiliaries. 


The presidents of local auxiliaries alwavs have their 


conference periods at the Presbyterial meeting, they are 


in close touch with the Presbyterial president, and the 
group conference to my mind, is the place of all others 
to reach the other local officers, including circle chair- 
men, and the Secretaries of the Causes, the vast ma- 


jority of whom never have the opportunity for the in-. 


struction and inspiration reeeived at delegated meet- 
ings such as Presbyterial and Synodical, or Summer 
School of Missions. 

Have a literature table, by all means, with copies 
of the PRESBYTERIAN SuRvEY and Church papers, with 
especially much, free and inexpensive literature. 

Use posters, Presbyterial charts, etc. for the “eye- 
gate” emphasizes what goes in at the “ear-gate.” 

Every woman bringing her own lunch lightens the 
responsibility of the hostess church. 

Mrs. JoHN Bratrow. 
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Auri/iary - 
° 
Suggestive Programs for Group Conferences 
A. M. I It may he carried out by having the officer give a five- 
10:00 Call to order; Hymn; Prayer; Welcome. minute talk on her best plans, or by having several of 
10:15 Roll call; Introductions. the parts grouped in talks of fifteen minutes. It may 
10:30 Auxiliary Methods for Elected Officers. (Rotate seem best to leave out some and specialize on others, 
dutics various officers, two each year; prepara- but when this is done, the district chairman, in intro- 
tion of suggested budget for executive com- ducing the next speaker, can mention the parts omitted 
mittee, or the best way of keeping circle reports and tcll their importance to smooth running. 
when treasurer is discussed, general duties for Her talks on “Plans for the Trip” should be to show 
President, making out annual reports for re- why the conferences are held and how it will help every- 
cording secretary, etc. chairman of program one present to consider herself a part—not a “spare part” 
or of circle chairmen for vice-president, etc.) of this automobile, and how they can contribute to the 
11:15 Bible Hour. (Normal or inspirational). trip by their intelligent interest, questions for the Ques- 
12:00 Open discussion (budget, report blanks, how your’ tion Box, and prayers for “travelling blessings.” 
district chairman can help you, or no stated The president chosen to speak on the “Steering Wheel” 
subject). tells how she endeavors to steer a clear, safe course, and 

12:30 Recess for lunch. (Literature table, special gives some of her plans for getting others to do their 
music) part. The secretary shows just how she keeps her Te- 

P. M. cords of the speed of the automobile (Auxiliary), and 

1:30 Hymn; Prayer. how important it is to have the Auxiliary posted as to 

Report registration committee. how fast and how far it has travelled. 

1:45 Auxiliary Methods for Appointed Officers. (Circle The Treasurer talks on the importance of carefully 
Chairmen, all Cause Secretaries, special Cause watching the source of supplies, of having a regular flow 
Secretaries of Spiritual Life and C. S. S. Ro- by tithing, and having no trash to stop the flow. A Cir- 
tate two each year). cle Chairman tells how important an axle is in holding 

2:30 Inspirational Address. (Missionary, president the spokes of a wheel steady and gives her best plans 
Presbyterial, representative of Committees, dis- for keeping her members all at work—all in their own 
trict chairman or others). places, and in keeping the Circle turning, thereby keep- 

3:00 Question Box. (What is Your Problem?) ing the Auxiliary on its way to the goal. 

3:20 Has the Conference Helped You? (Expression Then a member of the Circle tells how a wheel is 
by representatives from each church). weakened by every unsteady spoke, and how she feels her 

3:40 Closing Words. responsibility to attend every meeting, and take every 

4:00 Adjournment. 


II 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR DISTRICT CONFER- 
ENCES, BASED ON IDEA OF AN AUTOMOBILE. 


A. M. 
10:00 
10:15 


10:30 


10:45 


11:00 


11:15 


4:30 


Song, Scripture, Prayer. ‘ 

Plans for the Trip—by the driver (District Chair- 
man). (Pass note books and pencils, and tell 
of the Question Box). 

The Steering Wheel—The President. 

The Speedometer—Secretary. 

The Gas Tank—Treasurer. 

Axles of the Wheels—Circle Chairmen. 

Spokes—Members. 

Viler—Secretary of Literature. 

Battery—Secy. for Development of Spiritual Life. 

Lights—Secretary of Foreign Missions. 

Carburetor—Secretary of Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sions. ‘ 

Accelerator—Secy. of S. P. & C. Home Missions. 

lTime—Secretary of C. E. & M. R. 

Spark Plugs—Secretary of S. S. Extension and 
Y. P. Work. 

Bumpers—Secretary of Christian Social Service. 

Cushions—Secretary of Social Activities. 

Gears—Secretary of Pastor’s Aid. 

Crank—Annual Visitor from Synodical Auxiliary. 
Luncheon Recess. 


Devotional. 

Tires—Circle Meetings. 

Body—Auxiliary Meetings. 

Engine—Business Meetings. 

Connections—Prayer Bands. 

Road Book—Bible Study Classes. 

Trips off—Mission Study Classes. 

License Tag—Report to Presbyterial. 

Question Box—Open discussion (driving from 
the back seat). 

Circle of Prayer. 


This “suggestive program” for the Group Conference 


one on the idea of the Auxiliary as an automobile 


ings,” 


apologies to Mrs. Cockerham and her “Build- 
) 


part assigned. 


The Secretary of Literature tells how she distributes 
her wares smoothly (tactfully), how her leaflets smooth 
the work of all the officers, and without literature there 
would be disastrous effects as running an automobile 
without oil. The battery is the life of the car, hidden 
and silent, yet the vital part—so the Secretary for the 
development of Spiritual Life must tell how she induces 
her auxiliary to reach the Standard of Excellence in 
spiritual points, and how they are the very essence of 
the work of all kinds. 


The Secretary of Foreign Missions tells how she helps 
the members to see far away and into dark continents, 
and how she helps them to send their light afar, ahead. 
The carburetor makes the proper mixture of fuels—so 
the Secretary of Assembly’s Home Missions tells how she 
instills into the Auxiliary the knowledge of our mixed 
nationalities and how her funds are used for all. The 
Secretary of Synodical, Presbyterial, and Congregational 
Home Missions shows how she teaches her Auxiliary 
members of the work that lies nearest at home, and 
how she uses the argument that by evangelizing those 
in our own state it increases the flow of fuel from our 
state. ‘ 


The timbers and spark plugs are most essential] in 
giving regular, smooth running, and the bumpers are 
a car’s contact with outside forces—not only for protec- 
tion against misunderstanding but in giving others a 
boost from time to time. The cushions are not essen- 
tial, but certainly few would care to ride without them, 
and there needs to be special attention paid to this 
important aid for inducing everybody to ride. 


The Pastor’s Aid Secretary should be the “go-between” 
to aid the pastor in directing the emphasis on the various 
kinds of service—changing the speed on certain activities 
and going into neutral at some delicate spots. Everyone 
knows how the annual visitors from the Synodical Aux- 
iliary wants to turn things upside down and do things 
another way—but cranks come in mighty handy when 
the battery is weak and the car won’t start down the 
right road. We need them all—every part—when some 
won’t do their share it makes the engine knock—and 
the ride is a bumpy one.—Mrs. H. A. Love. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Some Summer Suggestions 





Bea <3) 


The women’s auxiliaries in two towns, feeling that 
they should know each other better, decided to have a 
joint open-air meeting. They met half way between the 
two places, had a delightful picnic supper and a brief 
program. Such a meeting would furnish a good setting 
for a pageant or play. A book review or possibly a 
summer Christmas tree might be a feature of such a 
gathering. . 

“What is so rare as a day in June?” and what good 
use of such days some people make! In one part of 
Philadelphia D:strict one woman, living in a big house 

















The above poster, made by Circle No. 4, of Reidsville, N. C. church, 
won the silver loving cup awarded by Mrs. E. P. Wharton, 
President of Orange Presbyterial, for the best representation of 
the year’s work. Note the beautiful loving cup. 


OW 

just outside of town, every June invited the missionary 
society of which she was a member to enjoy with her 
the house and grounds. Those who went will long re- 
member the afternoon which drew them closer together, 
nor will they forget the fresh-picked strawberries and 


cream served out of doors. Isn’t this stewardship of 
a home? 


Another society spends a day each summer in a cabin 
beside a lovely stream, while still another every year 
takes supper, husbands, and children on a boat trip; al- 
ways the lonely new-comer to the town and the unin- 
terested women are cordially invited to these affairs and 
a spirit of friendship makes these picnic trips of real 
value. ’ 

The field of open air pageantry is also new in most 
places, except at summer conferences. If the reason 
is lack of a place, why not try this plan? The women 
of the Missionary Union planned a pageant for one of 
the large cities of Philadelphia District, and then asked 
permission from the park commissioners to use one of 
the large parks. It was granted and the affair was a 
success. The next year the park commissioners offered 
not only the park, but their employees, and the men 
worked with a will carting all the properties and doing 
anything asked of them. One of the commissioners 
said: ‘We had no idea what a big, fine thing you 
wanted to do. You can always count on us for help.” 
Even the park sheep were rounded up to use in one 
episode! Pageants which required no speaking were used 
and the outlines of the episodes were printed and dis- 
tributed among the audience, which numbered between 
three and four thousand.—Selected. 


Say It With Posters 


One of the interesting features of Dallas Presbyterial 
recently held at Ennis, was an “Auxiliary Exhibit.” 
About two months before our meeting the “Grading 
Points” listed below were sent to each local auxiliary. 

Each auxiliary was to use original ways of making 
this report, and the response was very gratifying— 
eighteen out of twenty-two auxiliaries sending posters. 
These took the place of narrative reports. In case no 
poster was sent a narrative report was called for. 


The Ennis Auxiliary, which entertained our twenty- 
fourth annual meeting entered heartily into the plan 
and provided a room used only for this purpose. It was 
always the center of an interested group when the meet- 
ing was not in session; and many were the interchange 
of helpful suggestions. 


A committee, composed of women not active in any 
auxiliary having an exhibit, assisted by a group of teach- 
ers from the high school, graded the posters according 
to the schedule. The posters were very original and 
some quite unique. 

The committee in making its report had opportunity 
to call attention to some failure, for instance: The 
auxiliary grading highest had one circle that didn’t 
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shift! It wasn’t business women or girls either. Criticism 
was accepted in a good-natured way, which if offered 
in any other way or time would not have met with 
such a Cheerful reception. The Presbyterial endorsed the 
idea and wants it carried out another year. 

Being new and untried we found by experience it will 
be necessary to change our “Grading Points” another 
year. We have auxiliaries in our large Presbyterial 
where there are no Negroes in the community, therefore 
it would be unfair to take off two on this item, but they 
could co-operate in some other way in the Inter-racial 
movement. Other items also may call for some change. 

Another advantage over narrative reports is the sav- 
ing of time, which can be used in discussion of problems. 
In looking over the “exhibit” we found many problems 
which otherwise would not have seen the light of day. 
We were not hurried at any time, and neither did time 
drag heavy on our hands. 

There were other contributing features, besides this 
which made our Presbyterial one long to be remem- 
bered; the hospitality of the Ennis church, the wonder- 
fully spiritual atmosphere manifest; the fine feeling of 
fellowship, and a united desire to study, co-operate and 
execute plans as outlined by our Presbyterian Progres- 
sive Program. 


Dallas Presbyterial Auxiliary Exhibit Grading Points 
1. General: :AppCRPARR oi en 30 
2. Prayer. cae Gaede cree ec irs ee ee wew 10 


MLE OL ES 


i Ammunition 7 


306 West Grace Street 


Secretaries of Literature: I sometimes fear you are 
not getting all the good things that might be yours. Do 
you keep in close touch with our own Executive Com- 
mittees? And the Woman’s Auxiliary office? They all 
have so many good things that will mean untold help 
to you. Look in the PRESBYTERIAN Survey, or in the 
Prayer Calendar for the addresses. Write, enclosing a 
few stamps and ask for samples. 


Did You Ever Think of This? Keep a helpful leaflet 
or book (a small one, dealing with varied subjects, in a 
brief way), on the phone table, and, should your connec- 
tion be delayed, you will gain many helpful ideas in these 
fragmentary readings (and there may be a great saving 
in the matter of irritability! ) 


HOW TO MAKE CHRIST REAL 
10ce. John R. Mott. 

The title of this booklet, the name of the author, and 
the fact that it has reached its fifty-first thousand, make 
any further words unnecessary. Order from Association 
Press, Madison Ave., New York. 


THE HIDDEN YEARS AT NAZARETH 
25c. Campbell Morgan 

A wonderful story by this great author, helpful, illumi- 
hating, faith-strengthening, and readable. Charming for 
a gift. Quickly read, but leaving lasting impressions. 
Especially encouraging to those who live their lives in 
the common level of inconspicuous places. Fleming H. 
Revell, 5th Ave., New York. 


GAMES 
Missionary and Otherwise 
Often requests come for this form of help for young 
People. Many games of Foreign Lands can be found in 
the book “Phunology,” $1.50. By E. 0. Harbin. And 
many of the other games could be easily “transliterated” 
‘nto Missionary parlance. A dollar-and-a-half well spent. 


CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 
SLL LEO SLL SL SL SL LL RL OLS 


So. Wile Study Claes ~....2...ccsucceea ee 5 
©, Benes of Missions ......<<ci..c eee 5 

5. Sunday School Extension and Young People’s 

Work: 

a. Sending delegates to Conference_______ 3 
b. At least one volunteer -..........-__._ 3 10 

c. Co-operation with local church__-_-____ 2 

d. Daily Vacation Bible School__.._____- 2 
6. Foreign Mission Study Class..-...........__-_. 2 
1. weomme, Mission Study Clas. ....-.... 8... 2 
8. Standard of Excellence Grade___......-.-.--__- 2 
Si UMM MINIONS oo occ cc cddutinncoduasdace 2 
a Se 2 RR ee ER Semen RCs ee eI cee te 2 
Shp See, WOMER COUNMEE  .cnucenncndedannancucs 2 
12. Representative to Kerrville or Montreat___-_- 2 
13. Representative to Presbyterial _..._..._.--_--- 2 
14, Representative to Group Conferences___________ 2 
15. Delegates to Negro Woman’s Conference_______- 2 
eer a CETL ORIOM oe dieom noe euu 2 
eee oS ERE Es ee ee ae eee a ae ee 2 
EN ES SER eee ENED ew ng ed ea 2 
iy ee WOMMERNAGID on SS ec eee 2 
ie ETC UME VCOD: on ccc ecncnedcaucecedcuuda 2 
21. Activities not otherwise classified_._..._.._______ 10 
100 


Mrs. Gro. A. SPRAGUB, 
President. 





Richmond, Virginia 


THE UPLIFT 
50c. Elsie Wehlnig Fulton 

Home Mission studies for Juniors. A very readable 
book, with good pictures, and so presented that the sub- 
ject matter can be read aloud, or easily put into dialogue 
form. The chapters deal with the Indians, Negroes, 
Mountaineers, Foreigners, and City Missions. A worker 
with young people will find much material in this book 
that can be adapted: much that will be good to have on 
hand for “ready reference.” 


QUIET TALKS ON THE CRISIS AND AFTER 
$1.25. S. D. Gordon 
The author’s name will mean that you want this book, 
his last, if you haven’t it already. 


PRESENT SITUATION IN CHINA AND ITS SIGNIFI- 
CANCE FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
40 pp. 25c. 


Gotten by the Committee of Reference and Counsel, 
1925. New York. Real help and reliable on happenings 
in China. 


RAISE A MISSIONARY! 


Wouldn’t you like to raise a missionary for $10.00? 
This is a great investment. If you are interested in 
this, send $10.00 to The Educational Secretary, Box 330, 
Nashville, and ask for these books: Love Stories of 
Great Missionaries, John Williams, the Shipbuilder, 
Martin of Mansfield, David Livingstone, Wilfred Gren- 
fell, Robert Moffat, James Chalmers, William Carey, 
Pandita Ramabai, Mackay of Uganda, Gilmour of Mon- 
golia, Abel of Kwato, Bishop Hannington, John Williams, 
Heroes of Madagascar. Then put all these in your Sun- 
day school library, and start your students reading. 
Only eternity will know the results. 
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REV. HENRY H. SWEETS. D. D., Editor 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


JOHN STITES, Treasurer 
Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PAL 


W hat is a Christian College? 


Rev. WALTER L. LincLE, D. D., LL.D. 


There are many elements that combine to make a 
school Christian. 

1. A Christian faculty. In one of his letters Henry 
Drummond says that the best evidence of Christianity 
is a Christian. If you will recall for a moment the 
teachers who have meant most to you, I believe that 
you will discover that the impress of their personalities 
and the influence of their daily lives meant far more 
to you than their teaching. A Christian faculty cre- 
ates a Christian atmosphere in which Christianity can 
live and grow. 

2. Christian teaching. Yes, we would like to see 
some distinctly Christian subjects taught in our col- 
leges. For example, there ought to be a good course in 
the English Bible, not only as a book of history and 
literature, but as a book of religion and life. How- 
ever, the idea that I am trying to express is more com- 
prehensive than that. Every course in the curriculum 
in a real Christian college is taught from a Christian 
point of view. 


There is a vast difference between a course in science 
under a Christian professor who is able to think God's 
thoughts after Him, and a course in science under an 
atheist who has said in his heart that there is no God. 

I ran across this paragraph from Hegel the other 
day: “God governs the world; the actual working of 
His government—the carrying out of His plan—is the 
history of the world.” A course in history under a 
teacher who has this conception of history is one thing, 
and a course under an infidel is another. 

3. A Christian atmosphere. This is created by the 
faculty and the students, and by the whole devotional 
life of the institution. Atmosphere is an intangible 
thing, but it has more to do with making a home or a 
college Christian than anything else. Our deepest con- 
victions in life come to us from the atmosphere we 
breathe in the home and in the school. 

If a denominational college is not Christian through 
and through it has no reason for existence. 


Life’s Mirror 


Nancy Hoop REeEp 


Reflected from your depths there lies 
A vast and boundless sea 
Whose shores skirt all the hopes of man 


Time to eternity. 


Afloat this sea, are many crafts 
Upon life’s voyage sailing 
Each a port to make or lose, 


A harbor safe—or failing— 


Not drifting on without a hope 
Mid foul days, and mid fair; 
E’en though there comes the dreaded fear, 


Of shipwreck, and despair. 


From yon far shore, the evening star 
Of faith, in beauty gleams, 
To give the weary sailor trust 


Beyond his human dreams. 


A life boat anchors from that shore 


Ready to put to sea 


Whose Pilot safe is waiting there 


A call from you and me. 
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‘Herein With Me Dwells---”’ 


A Story 


By MILDRED WELCH 


HAT is it, Gordon, a wayfarer’s lodge, a 
+ \¢ hunter’s camp or a hermit’s cell?” “Call 

it anything you like, old chap. I call it 
my laboratory, my ‘place apart’ where I work my prob- 
lems through.” 

A five mile walk by country road and woodland path 
had brought the two men up and out to a high bluff 
overhanging the river. In a little clearing among the 
trees stood a small hut built about a chimney of field 
stones. Gordon unlocked the door and they went in. 
Fletcher cast a quick look around. A single wide win- 
dow ran across the front holding within its frame a 
view of hills, valley and fields spread out below. Un- 
der it was a small unpainted table, a splint-bottomed 
chair and at the side a single shelf for books. Against 
the wall there was an army cot with blankets, a worn 
tug partly covered the uneven boards and an armchair 
stood in front of the fireplace. Above it ran a narrow 
mantel shelf with candle, matches and an old-fashioned 
lantern. Gordon smiled “I can see you don’t think 
much of it, Fletcher, but I’m immensely proud though 
the ashes of my last fire are still scattered about and I 
haven’t swept the floor. I built it myself, even to 
carrying the stones for the chimney from the field down 
vonder and I made every stick of the furniture.” Then 
he laughed out like a boy. “It does look it, doesn’t 
it, but that carved shield there under the mantel isn’t 
so bad.” Fletcher was not listening. He had gone over 
to the open window and stood there for a moment look- 
ing out upon the haze and mystery of the late October 
afternoon. Then he turned to the shelf of books, “I 
might have known it!” he exclaimed after a little. 
“Not a single book of the day, not a book of science 
or psychology, not an outline of history, an outline of 
anything, not a book of later date than the 18th cen- 
tury and every book here—I’m not including the Greek 
Testament on the table or the King James on the shelf 
—-was written by a mystic. Just look will you—Augus- 
tine’s ‘City of God,’ Brothers Lawrence and a Kempis, 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’ and ‘Holy War,’ Bernard’s Hymns, 
Pascal’s ‘Thoughts-—unworldly mystics every one of 
them and your Greek Testament read to tatters—not 
even a version in modern English speech of that!” He 
turned. “I knew -you had a purpose in giving me 
your answer out here. I’m not sure it is quite fair, 
but come outside and explain.” “Wait, Fletcher, you 
have quite passed by my one bit of beauty—here, below 
the mantel.” Fletcher went over and leaned to look 
at a shield fixed above the fireplace. A hand, skillful 
in the wood-carver’s art, had covered it with a design 
curiously wrought into interlacing leaves and flowers 
and little angel faces. “Can you find the words?” 
asked Gordon. Fletcher looked more closely and after 
4 while picked them slowly out—‘Herein With Me 
Dwell.’ “My shield and my device and the answer 
fo your question,” said his friend. Fletcher took him 


by the arm. “Worse and more of it. Come on out 
and let me get to the bottom of this.” 

The two men, college friends of other days, sat down 
on the edge of the bluff and for a time the spell of the 
golden day held them silent. Far, far away the hills 
lay folded in veils of purple mist, the air about them 
was full of amber light while all around the autumn 
forests flamed, sumacs, oaks and maples, against the 
dark of firs and cedars, flinging out their banners to a 
passing year. Through the stillness came a distant 
silver murmur of the river passing down below them. 
A nut dropped, a squirrel scampered, a quail called, a 
scarlet leaf slipped from its twig and floated to the 
ground. Gordon stretched himself full length on the 
ground, leaned on his elbow and looked at his friend. 
He, himself, had come out for the tramp in an old suit, 
bagged at the knees and frayed of cuff, a brown cap 
lay on the ground beside him. But Fletcher, down 
for a week’s visit, wore the city man’s correct outing 
clothes. While Gordon was spare, lean of frame and 
somewhat stooped, Fletcher looked well-fed, comfort- 
able, prosperous, with the air of a banker rather than 
that of the president of a university. 

“So,”’ Gordon broke the silence, “you don’t admire 
my selection of books out here; what of my library in 
town? I saw you studying it—and me.” 

Fletcher smiled. “I was studying you, though I 
didn’t know you had seen it. As for that library, why 
you seem to have all the best books of the day as well 
as the old fellows from Plato down. Indeed, I’ll con- 
fess I was surprised at the wide range your choice had 
covered. It looked, in fact, like the working library 
of any other professor of philosophy in any standard 
American university.” Gordon’s boyish laugh rang 
out. Fletcher turned on him sharply: ‘Now what do 
you see to laugh at in that?” “Only this—if my 
library strikes you as being like that of any other pro- 
fessor of philosophy in any other college of the kind 
you approve, I wonder why you have come down from 
vour great university to this poor little church college— 
they were your words, I think—to offer its professor of 
philosophy a chair in yours?” “I hardly know my- 
self, Gordon, except we somehow sense the fact that 
your poor little church college has, with few resources 
compared with ours, most of the best that we have and 
something else besides which we have not. It is not 
money, we have enough and every year some wealthy 
alumnus leaves us more. It is not students—we turn 
them away by the scores and have five thousand left. 
There are times when I am tired when I think we have 
five thousand too many! We have money, professors, 
students, instructors, assistants, buildings, laboratories, 
apparatus, equipment, athletic fields, stadium and 
coaches. We have hundreds of happy, healthy young 
Americans, most of them—there are some exceptions— 
tremendously engaged with their dramatic, play-writ- 
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ing, art and glee clubs, fraternities and dances—in be- 
tween times, picking up here and there, as they can, 
credits for a diploma and going their careless, gay, 
young ways wholly unaware that the very civilization 
in whose sunshine they play is slipping beneath their 
feet. We have everything to do our work with—to 
train them to think, and we are not doing it.” “Yes,” 
said Gordon as if to himself, “everything except the 
one thing that really matters.” ‘ ‘Except the one thing 
that really matters’—there you go again. Now just what 
do you mean?” 


“T shall have to go back to a crisis in my life to 
explain it to you, old friend. You know what I was 
when we both finished college and our ways separated. 
I had always felt drawn to philosophy and her kin- 
dred branches and I went abroad, as so many of us 
did before the war, to continue my studies. I got my 
doctor’s degree at Leipsig in 1910 and came back to 
teach in my state university. I, like many another, 
had been dazzled by the glitter of the modern spirit, 
as we call it, and I was hardly conscious of how far I 
had drifted from the things which my father and 
mother had believed to be the only things worth while 
~—unseen things, all of them. I had married and when 
the war came on my boy was six years old. I volun- 
teered and saw service overseas for a year. My regi- 


ment was ordered home toward the end of 1918 and I 
came back to find that the boy had died the week be- 
fore I landed, in the great epidemic of that year. 


You 
lost a child, too, I heard?” He turned to his friend. 
Fletcher’s face shadowed: “Yes, our only little daugh- 
ter.” “Well you can understand. I had drifted from 
my old moorings and the new that had seemed so 
strong, so secure could not hold me in that storm. One 
night I was reading, trying to ease my pain, and I 
came on this sentence which a Greek father, centuries 
before Christ, had written above the grave of his only 
son: 

‘His father Philip laid here to rest, 

His twelve-year-old son, his high hope, Nicoteles:’ 

“Only that, but I suddenly saw. that for all the 
modern spirit claimed to have done for me, I stood 
exactly where that old pagan father stood—each of us, 
by the grave of his high hope. All its discoveries, its 
great achievements, the splendor of its science had not 
been able to save my child nor to keep me from despair. 
I had never tried to change my wife’s faith, it seemed 
somehow a lovely thing in her. But we both knew that 
in this closest, this nearest thing we stood apart. Even 
in the first shock of grief, I saw that she did not 
grieve as I did and there came a kind of still shining 
in her face that made her lovelier than ever. But I 
was out in the dark alone and one day I said: ‘You 
don’t seem to sorrow as I do, can you forget so soon?’ 
She faced me with her head held high. ‘No,’ she said, 
‘I do not grieve as you do. I never traded my bread 
for a stone, my hope for despair, and so my little son 
is not lost to me.’ 

“It was a day in June. I got my hat and went to 
the woods. Through long hours and troubled nights 
I had it out—my soul, the reality of things—and God. 
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Then I came to her one morning and said: ‘I have 
been away in a far country but I have come back now, 
to my Father’s house.’ She put her hands on my 
shoulders, looked into my eyes, the look in hers was 
a glory beyond my telling, Fletcher, and she said: ‘We 
knew—the boy and I—that you would come, John.’” 


“T set about readjusting my life. My old chair was 
open to me but I wanted something different, and after 
awhile I came to this old college of my Church. To 
many men I may seem to have chosen an isolated, a 
narrow field but—” 

“And so it is for a man of your scholarship and 
breadth of vision, Gordon. Let me interrupt you for 
T can tell you now why I am here. When the question 
of getting you came up at the meeting of the board, I 
asked: ‘But what am I to tell a man with whom the 
offer of a much larger salary, a wider field, a higher 
place will have no weight?’ There was absolute silence 
for a few moments and then a man said: ‘Just tell him 
the truth, that we need him, that his country needs him 
—here.’ So that is what I have come to say to you, 
Gordon. Come to us because we need you. There are 
many of us, of whom you would little think it, who, 
because life has bereft them of some high hope and 
science has given them nothing in its place, are looking 
for an anchor both sure and steadfast and which en- 
ters into that within the veil. You see, I too, used to 
kneel at morning and evening prayers in my father’s 
house and the words of the old Book still have power 
to hold.” 

Gordon laid his hand on his friend’s knee. ‘Hear 
me out, Fletcher, and then I think you will understand 
why I must not come even for your need. You re- 
member the words on the shield—‘Herein With Me 
Dwells’—I came across them in a story of an old world 
town. A poor schoolmaster trying to eke out his liv- 
ing had put above his door—‘Herein With Me Dwell— 
Homer, Plato, Cicero.’ He was rich in guests, wasn’t 
he Fletcher, that hungry schoolmaster? ‘The phrase 
stuck by me and when I built this hut out here some- 
how the book companions I wanted were the thoughts 
of men who had lived and suffered and struggled and 
come out at last on what one of them called ‘the shin- 
ing tableland to which our God Himself is moon and 
sun.’ When you read what they left you see that it 
isn’t theories and hypotheses they are writing about, 
it is the deepest experience of strong, ardent, terribly 
tempted souls and you find that every one of them came 
at last to the same place, set his feet on the same ever- 
lasting sure foundation—GOD. God sought for, 
thirsted for, hungered after in all ages but never found, 
never brought near, never made real-——except in Jesus 
Christ, His Son. Yes, I know practical men call us 
mystics and say we have no basis in fact for what 
fills the whole horizon of our thoughts. And yet, no 
one ever comes out on the other side of such an experi- 
ence but he is sure that at last and forever he knows 
one supreme fact which holds within it all other mean- 
ings. For his all the music of the spheres, morning 
stars singing together, the great harmonies of creation, 
law and order, mysteries of time and eternity, of life 
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and death, of pain and beauty and sacrifice, all that is 
beneath and above and beyond his ken, rests for him 
and lives for him in these words: ‘Immanuel—God 
with us.’”’ Gordon’s voice fell, and he added softly, 
“Herein With Me Dwells’—is only one man’s way of 
expressing it to himself.” 

“More than ever, don’t we need you?” asked the 
other man. “I am coming to it, my reason for thinking 
that here I shall find not only myself but my widest 
field for service. You spoke of your students—it is 
the usual American type, I suppose. We have them, 
too. But we never have more than a few hundred in 
all and for many of them life has not been made too 
easy. Among them there are always some of what I 
might call a rarer kind of human stuff. It is for their 
sakes I stay here. They are boys from the farm, the 
manse, from mountain schools. They have known the 
discipline of toil, of hardship, some of them, as Rupert 
Brooke has it, have been ‘washed marvelously with 
tears.’ Somewhere back in childhood their young souls 
have been attuned to the high note of sacrifice and 
renunciation for the sake of an ideal. It is always a 
woman who does it, the mother and the teacher. When 
they come to us, it is not hard to get them to look out 
upon life as a battleground not a playground. It is 
from stuff like this, the finest of human stuff that the 
thinkers, the leaders, the prophets are made and more 
than most days, I’m thinking our day is needing them. 
You know it yourself, Fletcher, every life that has ever 
greatly blessed the world and lives on to bless genera- 
tions yet unborn came to self-knowledge, to self- 
mastery and to power through discipline and suffering; 
not in the mass, but one by one, not in the crowd but 
in silence and solitude—came up through darkness into 
the light. I get one or two of them each year. I en- 
courage them to read, to study without fear or flinch- 
ing all reported facts and discoveries of modern science, 
to face squarely all it either denies or affirms. But 
then I always lead them back to this—that they must 





bring all this knowledge, proved or guessed at, to the 
bar of two higher, unchanging and unchangeable facts. 
The first is that though the spirit of our age has changed 
a man’s life all around and about him, it has not in any 
way changed the man himself. And the second be- 
longs to the first—the spirit of man still cries out for 
God as he has always cried, cries today as Job cried: 
‘O that I knew where I might find Him’ and is more 
lonely, perhaps, not finding Him than Job was.” 

“You make them fight it out for themselves?” asked 
his friend. ‘Yes, each man for his own soul. If any 
student wants it, I give him my key and he comes out 
here to the hut. More than one has wrestled there with 
the angel until the breaking of the day. No, it’s not 
much of a college to look at,’’ Gordon’s eyes were on 
the white columns shining through the trees in the dis- 
tance, “but it is a wonderful place in which to give 
the best a man has. If, for even one of my students, 
I can make it possible for him to take his place in 
the world’s great battle drawing on, to feel that what- 
ever the years and life and destiny hold hidden from 
his eyes, he can stand there steadfast, serene, unafraid, 
glad bcause he can say for himself ‘Herein With Me 
Dwells’—life even in a small church college will have 
been for me worth while.” 

It was still, very still. The sun went down, the 
evening star came out. Fletcher saw himself a boy 
once more in his country home. It was his last night, 
the next day he would be going away to college. Once 
again, he saw his father take the Book and in the 
parting hymn heard once more, voices now for a long 
time silent; his father’s deep bass, the mother’s sweet 
note and younger children piping in—himself too heavy 
of heart to sing. Clear on the wings of memory the 
words came to him through the stillness. 

O, God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home. 
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Needs and Responsibilities 


Of the Executive Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
Privilege and Opportunity for You 








1. Education for the Ministry 


$175 will provide a loan which will enable a 
Candidate for the Ministry to secure a 
year’s education in one of our Presbyterian 
Colleges or Theological Seminaries. 

Last year the Committee aided 336 Candidates for 
the ‘Ministry and Medical Missions to the 
amount of $55,081.49. 

$175 will assist a young woman Candidate for 
Mission Service of our Church to attend a 
Presbyterian College or Training School. 

Last year 52 young women were assisted to the 
amount of $6,770. 


2. Ministerial Relief 


a year will provide for a faithful minister 
and invalid wife who, on account of sick- 
ness or old age, have been forced to retire 
both from labor and from income. 
will provide for a widow and little orphan 
children whose husband and father has been 
called away from earthly service. 
will supplement the “living” of a lonely, 
needy widow of one of our faithful minis- 
ters, whose strength is not sufficient to en- 
tirely provide for herself. 
will aid a young orphan of a Presbyterian 
minister, whose income is not sufficient to 
secure the needed education, to follow the 
father into. the work of the ministry. 

Last year the Executive Committee forwarded aid 


to 432 homes of ministers to the amount of 
$173,085. 


3. The Country Church Director 


$7,000 will provide the entire budget of the de- 
partment of Country Church Director which 
was entrusted to this Committee by the 
General Assembly. 


4. The University Work 


$400 to $600 will challenge the local church and 
the Synod to enlarged efforts to provide 
for the spiritual needs of the Presbyterian 


students at State and Independent Institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Last year this Committee granted assistance to 
the amount of $11,581.62 at 30 of these cen- 
ters. 


5. Recruiting for the Ministry and 
Mission Service 


$300 will pay for 5,000 copies of a Series of 
Stories by Mildred Welch of which men like 
Dr. Robert E. Speer say, “The finest Gems 
I have found.” 

$500 will pay for letters and postage to 5,000 
young people who need to know God’s plan 
for their lives. 

Last year $3,500 was spent in this work in the 
Synods. 


6. The Westminster Teachers’ 
Bureau 


$400 will pay for additional advertising needed to 
extend the helpful influence of the West- 
minster Teachers’ Bureau. 

Last year this Agency found positions for scores 
of people in our Church and placed many 
teachers and helpers in Schools, Colleges 
and Churches of the various Synods and in 
private and public institutions throughout 
the country. 


7. The Student Loan Fund 


$600 payable at once, or $150 a year, will provide 
a perpetual “Memorial Scholarship” in the 
Student Loan Fund—providing a loan of 
$150 a year for the 4 year’s course in one 
of our Presbyterian Colleges. 

$150 will enable a Presbyterian girl or boy of 
character and ability from a poor home to 
attend one of our Colleges. 

Last year 194 boys and 132 girls received loans 


to the amount of $47,020 from The Student 
Loan Fund. 





Make all checks payable to JOHN STITES, Treasurer. 


For leaflets, pledge cards, pageants, playlets, programs, or any infor- 
mation, address Rev. Henry Sweets, Secretary, 410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, 


Kentucky. 
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tewardship of Time 
(Second prize in West Virginia Synod, Church-wide Essay Contest). 
By Lioyp Vr1ars 
G techings. of time is the heart of Christ’s 


teachings. (I Peter 4:10) “As every man hath 

received the gift, even so minister the same one 
to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God.” 

A man should not idle his time away even if he is 
rich. His time is not his—it belongs to the Lord, and 
he ought to serve Him in every way possible. Christ 
asks us to share the blessing we receive from Him with 
others. 

Stewardship does not merely mean the giving of <ur 
money. It also means that we must give a proportion 
cf our time to the service of God. 

Stewardship of time helps to establish right relations 
with God. (I Cor. 9:17) “For if I do this thing will- 
ingly, I have a reward, but if against my will, a dis- 
pensation of the Gospel is committeed unto me.” 

Jesus Christ laid great stress upon a man’s willing, 
or being willing, to believe or serve Him. (Matthew 
16:24) “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross, and follow me.” The 
man who means to bring things to pass in his own 
life and the life of others by serving Christ with his 
time, must not be a drifter but a director. 

Here is the first essential in Stewardship of time— 
cultivate the power of giving your time for the very 
best things. There are those who weaken when they 
feel the stress of the difficulties of the’ situation into 
which they willed themselves. They are like runners, 
who having made preparations for a race, enter it, run 
a little ways, and then becoming discouraged, drop out. 

To be a good steward, a man must stay in the race 
and serve God no matter what happens, or what ob- 
stacles are thrown in the way. (Matthew 10:22) “He 
that endureth to the end shall be saved.” People will 
persist in turning up our faces, and using them as anvils, 
hut no man has been a good steward who has not gone 
through this process. 

The necessity of giving at least a part of your time 
to Christ is urgent. Many a man, strong otherwise 
and defended upon every side, but the spiritual, by 


Stewardship of the 


By Mrs. J. 
NE OF the most significant parables of the Lord 
Jesus, and one that always stirs my heart to 
the depths, and inspires me to my highest en- 
deavor, is the parable of the. Foolish Virgins, and the 
awful jinality of the closing words: “And they that 


every precaution, has gone down to a dishonorable 
grave through some little sin, or by not giving a part 
of his time to Christ. Christ urged this laying up of 
treasure where it would do most good. No matter what 
precautions men may take against disaster, they will 
cme and sweep away all reserves of health, money and 
power. He said, “Lay not up for yourselves treasure 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal. But lay up 
for yourselves treasure in heaven where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal, for where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” (Matthew 6:19-22.) It is the Chris- 
tian character of a man and the way in which he uses 
his time which counts most of all in the end. To miss 
this is to miss everything worth while. 

A minister of the Gospel does not simply use his 
time for the sake of preaching, but to bring men, women 
and children nearer to the Christ that they may have 
Him as their guide and so lay up treasure in heaven. 

By giving our time to the great Christ, we are help- 
ing in the establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Christ declared that God, the Father, was not 
afar off but intensely interested in the welfare of every 
man. 

Stewardship of time is by no means a dead issue. 
It is the van of every great movement. 

To the man who does not serve his Master, the 
stewardship of time often seems like something which 
he finds it difficult to understand. He cannot see in it 
the glory of God. 

Stewardship of time helps in understanding God’s 
world. (James 1:22). “Be ye doers of the Word and 
nor hearers only, deceiving your own selves.” 

Youth is the age when the stewardship message can 
enter most easily into life and become a practice. 

Money, talents, and various gifts of God grow into 
character as youth recognizes the possibilities of stew- 
ardship of a lifetime. 

Madison, W. Va. 


Home and Family 
S. WHITE 
were ready went into the marriage AND THE DOOR 
WAS SHUT.” 
And the door was shut. Outside forever were those 


foolish women who had eternally lost their opportunity. 
They had frivoled away their precious time, they were 
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unprepared when their opportunity for service came, 
they had no oil in their lamps, they had no part in 
the celebration of their Master’s joy. 

No place is so entirely woman’s opportunity as the 
Home, every home centers around some woman, married 
or single, she creates the “home atmosphere,” not so 
much by what she says, as by what she is. No real 
woman belittles the home and its responsibilities and 
demands, nor does she fail to realize, the stupendous 
issues which depend upon her faithfulness as keeper 
of the home, nor does she consider her work insignifi- 
cant and narrowing. 

The profession of motherhood is so important that 
civic authorities recognize its seriousness and are doing 
what they can to “conserve motherhood.” Special days 
are set aside to honor the name of mother, and en- 
courage her influence. Christian missions think so 
highly of the part that mothers play in the morals and 
uprightness of a people, that they are devoting them- 
selves to the educating and the Christianizing of girls 
in Pagan lands and nations, that they may make the 
mothers of coming generations—Christian. 

Unfortunately so many mothers have become dis- 
couraged with their work of mothering the world, and 
instead of filling their lamps and making them shine 
with the steady glow of love and unselfish service, they 
are leading barren lives of worldliness and indifference. 
The light of the home has gone out, the fires upon 
the hearthstones are dead ashes, and the wrecks of 
young lives thrown up on the shores of ungodly homes, 
is the explanation of why “the times are out of joint,” 
and the “younger generation” the menace that it is. 

There is a legend that God could not be everywhere 
at once so He made mothers to watch His little children 
to keep them from harm. I wonder if we have kept 
the faith? Are we good stewards of the place that 
He has given to us as peculiarly our own? Have we not 
often gone off and left the little feet to wander in paths 
of wickedness ? 

Do not be afraid of talking over religious problems 
with the children, they are never too young to understand. 
Be so full of your Saviour’s love, be so confident of His 
power to keep that which you have committed to His 
care that you will not have to be uneasy and doubtful 
of them. Believe God’s promises. Pray with your 
children when they are little and you will never be 
timid about it when they are grown up. Teach them 
to take every decision that they must make to God in 
prayer. Teach them the courage that believes implicitly 
that our God never slumbers nor sleeps, and that “he 
that abides in the secret place of the Most High, shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

Whether -you believe it or not, every woman is either 
a faithful or an unfaithful steward of the family life. 
I can think of no more interesting study for the young 
mothers of this day, with all of its splendid achieve- 
ment, than the unfolding life of little children. What 
greater privilege than to direct into the widest channels 
the little stream of life that so quickly grows into the 
broad, swift-flowing river. What joy to be the fountain 


head of such a river. What a solemn thought that you 
have power to muddy those waters or to keep them pure 
as crystal. And consider the land that the stream of 
life flows through. Do growing things of beauty flourish 
along its banks, or is there barrenness and desolation 
to mark its course? 

Our opportunity lies at the doors of our own homes: 
a Christian home is a lighthouse, shedding its benign 
rays in every direction, drawing the eyes and the 
minds of the community to the highest ideals and 
principles of Jesus Christ. God help us to catch the 
vision. God help us to be found faithful to the trust. 
And when the “cry goes forth, Behold the bridegroom 
cometh,” may our lamps be trimmed and burning and 
may we go in joyfully to the marriage of the Lamb, 
conscious that we have kept the faith. 








The Presbyterian Foundation 


HE Presbyterian Foundation was officially organ- 
T ized by order of the Assembly and will soon be 

ready to push forward its objectives as outlined 
by the Assembly. This should be most helpful to the 
work of our Stewardship Committee and to the whole 
Church in that it carries forward into the field of wills 
and bequests and annuities the work done by the Stew- 
ardship Committee in the field’of living donors for the 
whole work. The General Secretary has been asked by 
the Board of the Presbyterian Foundation to co-operate 
with them in the production of some literature and in 
necessary solicitation for wills and bequests. At the last 
meeting of the Board of Trustees and the Foundation, 
held at Charlotte, N. C., May 12th, Doctor Melvin was 
elected field representative of the Foundation. He re- 
ports that there is now a prospect of securing at an early 
date, an estate valued at something over one million 
dollars to be distributed among the causes of the Church 
at the death of the donor. He has before him another 
case of an old couple without heirs who are considering 
leaving their entire property to the Presbyterian Founda- 
tion to be distributed as his will may direct. These are 
but illustrations of the great possibilities that lie before 
our Church in this field. We believe that there are 
many hundreds of cases where people will welcome the 
opportunity to leave some of their property to the Church 
on such a plan as is offered by the Presbyterian Founda- 
tion. It should be said again here for the sake of 
emphasis that the purpose of the Foundation is not 
to become the solicitor for any one cause as against 
another but to act as a holding corporation to carry 
out the terms of any testator for any Church cause. 
A unified appeal here will have the same effect as the 
unified appeal for the budget. We suggest that the 
ministers and officers of our Church take every oppor- 
tunity to call the attention of their people to the plans 
and purposes of the Presbyterian Foundation. 
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Prayer for One’s Own Life 


“When we have prayed we are ready for life’s work.” 

We ought to be assured of this, that the biggest job 
we have on earth is to get right ourselves. Jesus told 
His disciples to rejoice not because the devils were cast 
out in His Name, but because their names were written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life. I used to wonder what 
it meant. I know now. There is nothing I can do 
for anybody until I have first done for myself. The 
most important thing in this world for me is to have 
my own life right with God. David Livingstone went 
up and down in Africa telling the simple story of Christ 
and so glorious was his life that the missionaries of 
Christ that followed after him had an open door to the 
hearts of the natives for fifty years because David 
Livingstone had been there and had translated the Gos- 
pel in terms of love that humanity can understand. 

When Henry M. Stanley, the hard-boiled reporter 
from “The New York Herald” went down to find 
Livingstone he found him, but so pervasive and so in- 


fectious was the life of Livingstone that it wasn’t long 
before Stanley had bowed the knee before Livingstone’s 
Christ. 

The story is told of Gordon Maxwell, missionary to 
India, who went to a Hindu pundit and asked if he 
would teach him his language. The Hindu pundit re- 
plied, ““No, sahib, I will not teach you my language. 
You would make me a Christian.” Gordon Maxwell 
replied, ““You misunderstand me. I simply am asking 
if you would teach me your language.” The Hindu re- 
plied again, “No, sahib, I will not teach you. No 
man can live with you and not become a Christian.” 
So we may come with our weak wills and our change- 
able lives, our self-centeredness and our open sin into 
the presence of God in such a way that the glory of 
Jesus Christ will flood our whole being and we shall 
go out everywhere as living witnesses to the power of 
Jesus Christ to save. 


Prayer in Groups 


Individual access to God is necessary for every 
Christian and has a place that no group prayer can 
ever have. But group prayer has a place that indivi- 
dual prayer can never have. Jesus taught that when 
He said, ‘““Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name there am I in the midst of them.” Again He 
said, “If two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask it shall be done for them 
of our Father who is in heaven.” It was exemplified 
in the upper room when one hundred and twenty of the 
early disciples of Jesus met in a prayer meeting. They 
remained there for ten days kept there’ by the power of 
God facing their sins no doubt, having their lives 
cleansed from selfishness until the power came as a 
rushing of a mighty wind from heaven and it filled 
all the place where they were sitting, and there were 


3,000 souls born into the Kingdom of God in one day. 
Down through the centuries this has always been the 
experience of men. John Wesley, Charles Wesley and 
George Whitefield prayed together and became among the 
mightiest that the world has ever seen. Five young 
men met in Williamstown, Mass., and the great modern 
foreign mission movement was born. Five hundred 
and fifty women under the leadership of Pandita Rama- 
bai met for prayer twice a day continuing for many 
weeks and a great revival broke out over all India. 
John Hyde and Patterson and others met before the 
Sialkot Convention and the Spirit of God mowed men 
to the ground as a great reaper cuts the grain. No 
great religious movement was ever born without patient 
and persistent prayer On the part of somebody.” 


Humility 


“In former years in business we used to hear the 
head of the house frequently say, ‘If you want a thing 
done right, do it yourself.? We now recognize that to 
be egostistical and the indication of a closed mind cutting 
Tight across the laws of God, especially the funda- 
mental law of humility from which spring all the Chris- 
lan virtues. In ourselves and our church work we 
must learn to dethrone and decentralize self and en- 
throne and centralize Christ.” 


“Compromise in the spiritual realm is always sin. 
On the other hand, the romance of Christianity is just 
as sure if we obey, if we are merely willing. 

“Compromise has proved itself to be the curse of 
the modern church. Dr. Henry Jowett said, ‘We must 
hold ourselves sacredly responsible to the highest we 
have seen.’ 

“Many men believe they need more intellectual equip- 
ment when it is mere willingness to obey we all need.” 
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‘Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence doth avail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 
What parched grounds refresh as with shower! 
We kneel and all about us seems to lower: 

We rise and all the distant and the near 
Stand forth in sunny outline brave and clear. 
We kneel,—-how weak! 


Some Things the Men Are 
Doing in the Northern 
Presbyterian Church 


The Presbyterian Men’s Club of Fon du Lac, Wis- 
consin, was organized five years ago with twenty-three 
members. It has an enrollment of over 400. The 
average attendance at the eight meetings of the year is 
250. Among the contributions to the life of the church 
for which the Men’s Club is largely responsible are: 
The church attendance has increased more than three- 
fold, the membership has almost doubled, the budgets 
have increased two-fold and are much more easily 
raised, a Bible Class of seventy-five has been organized. 
The club is the best possible publicity agency for the 
church. 

——_0o-——_ 

The Forty-Third Avenue Church, Gary, Indiana, 
organized in 1924, has a Men’s Club of 165 members 
five months after the club’s organization. The average 
attendance at the meetings of the club is seventy-five. 
Once a month the club conducts the Sunday evening 
service. It directs the work of the Boy Scout Troop 
and has organized a baseball team among the boys. 

——O—_ 

The Brotherhood of Bismarck Church, North Dakota, 
devoted a recent meeting to the study of Foreign Mis- 
sions using the slides of the Board, and two other eve- 
nings to hearing a District Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

—_0-—_—_ 

A notable achievement is the securing of the interest 

of the young men of the community in the church. 
——_O-——_- 

The Men’s Club of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Johnson City, N. Y., provided the leadership for a 
successful evangelistic campaign. 

——_O-——_ 

The Men’s Club of the First Church, Auburn, N. Y., 
co-operated in a personal work campaign that resulted 
in ninety-four additions to the church at one communion. 

——O-——_ 

The Men’s Club of the First Church, Missoula, 
Montana, co-operated with other churches in student 
work at the University. 


those who completed the course. 








brought into these groups. 


Fifteen young business and professional men of Calvary Church, 
San Francisco, took a five weeks’ Training Course for Leadership in 
Boys’ Work. Graduation exercises were held and certificates given to 
Each man pledged to give one even- 
ing a week to leadership of a group of boys. In the last six months 
fifty-one boys with no church or Sunday School affiliation have been 


We rise,—how full of power! 

Why should we do ourselves this wrong, 

Or others, that we are not always strong? 

That we are ever o’er borne with care 

That we should weak or heartless be, anxious or 
troubled 

When with us is prayer: 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee.” 


August Program 
DEPARTMENT I—SPIRITUAL LIFE 


HymMn—50. 
PRAYER. 
ScrietUrRE—Luke 11:1-13. 
Hymn—12. 
PRAYER ASSIGNMENTS— 
Pray for a desire to pray. 
Pray for the home without a Family Altar. 
Pray for power in prayer. 
HyMN—5. 
Toric—Prayer, The Secret of Power. 
1st Speaker—Prayer the Secret of Jesus’ Power. Matt. 
14:22-36; Mark 9:14-29. 
2nd Speaker—Prayer the Secret of the Power of the 
Early Disciples. Acts 13:3; Acts 4:24-31. 
3rd Speaker—Prayer the Secret of Paul’s Power. Acts 
16:25; Ephesians 1:15-23. 
4th Speaker—Prayer the Need of the Church Today. 
Luke 24:49; Acts 1:8-14. 
HymMn—32. 
CLOSING PRAYER. 


To THE LEADER 


The great need of the Church today is prayer. It 
this meeting can be used to inspire those who attend 
to pray and to make them realize their need of prayer, 
it will accomplish its purpose. After the speakers have 
concluded it would be well to draw out testimonies from 
those present as to prayers that have been answered 
for them. It would also be well to have testimonies as 
to the value of the Family Altar and what it has meant 
in the homes of those present. If you have not already 
a group of men meeting for prayer each week before the 
morning or night service on Sunday this would be a 
good time to start such a movement. These prayer 
groups pray for the Pastor and for the unsaved by name, 
and go to see those for whom they are praying and ask 
them to accept Jesus as their Saviour. Many churches 
are being revived by such prayer groups. 


HELPFUL Books ON PRAYER 
In the School of Prayer—Murray. 
Quiet Talks on Prayer—S. D. Gordon. 
The Practice of Prayer—G. Campbell Morgan. 
Life of Hudson Taylor (2 vols.)—Howard Taylor. 


For further information and help on this Program, 


— to Rev. J. E. Purcell, Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, 
enn. 
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Interior of the church at Hazard, Ky., on Sunday, May 30, as it was decorated for Children’s Day exercises in the Sunday 
school. The group contains some members of the Sunday school who took part in the program. Rev. Lowry Bowman is 


pastor of the church. 








An Interview 
By Way of an Argument for Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


Louise M. SLAcK 


¢¢(0 HALL we have a Daily Vacation Bible School 
this year?” ‘This is the question that has been 
on the minds and hearts of a number of peo- 
ple. Nothing is more convincing than a conversation 
with those who have had experience. 

Busy pastors frequently do not care to be questioned, 
especially on a Friday when preparation for Sunday’s 
sermons is uppermost, but I decided to interrupt Mr. 
Iverson’s meditations, knocked on his office door and 
received a cheery “come in.” 

Believing that when business is business it is best to 
do that and nothing else, I plunged. ‘How do the 
people of your church stand on Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools ?”” I asked. 

“Our church is for Daily Vacation Bible Schools 100 
per cent,” was the unhesitating reply, and before I had 
time to fire another question, he continued, “We had 
our iirst school two years ago. The school did not 
Tun more than two weeks, but the boys and girls who 


attended enjoyed every minute of it so much we de- 
cided to put on a better one the following year.” 

“Did the enthusiasm last? In some cases even the 
leaders cool during the winter and when hot summer 
comes again decide to abandon their former plans, 
what—” 

“The idea of such a thing,” Mr. Iverson interrupted. 
“Why in our school last summer we had no trouble at 
all.” He reached for some nearby filés. “To be exact 
we had not only Presbyterians, but also four other de- 
nominations represented in our enrollment of 197. And 
as proof that enthusiasm does not wane 108 of this num- 
ber did not miss a day—and the testimony and thanks 
received from the parents proved that they shared with 
the boys and girls in their appreciation of Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools.” 

“About this attendance, there is never difficulty en- 
listing the children, it is the Intermediates the schools 
in general fail to interest. Tell me—” 
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t Again he did not wait. ‘“We were one of the few 
schools that attempted an Intermediate Department. 
The attendance of this department I think is a proof of 
‘ the interest of the boys and girls of this age. Of the 








\ twelve boys in my class, eight never missed a day.” 
“You must have had some program to hold their at- 
tention.” 





“We did, I don’t mean to seem boastful, but since 
you ask I think our general program obtained best re- 
sults possible. The amount of craft work put out was 
excellent—not just foolish stuff, but articles of real 
use. Some of the things such as curtains, vases, book 
racks, pedestals and the like we are using in the Sunday 
School building. Picture books, dolls and other toys 
were made by the children and sent from them to the 
children of Barium. Of course, they made a few novel- 
ties to keep for themselves. 

“We also had a splendid recreational program. 
Every morning there was a ten minute calisthenic drill 
from which class we selected a team to perform Com- 
mencement night. We taught them new games to play, 
many of which the children are playing with enjoyment 
today. Then too, we had a departmental picnic or 
party for one department each Friday afternoon and—” 

But here I interrupted, for I too like to talk as well 
as listen. ‘But I thought this project was known as a 
Daily Vacation Bible School, and so far you’ve made 
no mention of Bible teaching in your program. In a 
number of our churches the pastors scorn the idea of 
these Vacation Schools because they claim that the 
schools are places of entertainment, consisting chiefly 
»of recreational activities and hand craft, but of little 
or no constructive Bible teaching.” 

With an expression of pity mingled with disgust 
Mr. Iverson stared at me as much as to say, “The idea 
of a school conducted in a Presbyterian Church in the 
Synod of North Carolina and no Bible instruction!” 
Feeling the atmosphere becoming almost tense for the 

























































































E WANT to share with the readers of the 
“PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY,” some of the inter- 
esting events that have happened since the 
General Assembly as reported in the young people’s 
paper, “The Program Builder.” These events have to 
do with letters from Dr. J. W. Skinner, moderator of 
the General Assembly to the Director of the Young 
People’s Division in which Doctor Skinner expresses 
his sympathy with the young people and their prob- 
lems, and in which he also feels that Young People’s 
Work should be “one of the three major objectives of 
this year’s Church activities.” 

Under date of May 31, shortly after the Assembly 
was over, Doctor Skinner wrote to the Young People’s 
Director a most cordial letter of support and co-opera- 
tion. Among other things, Doctor Skinner said: “You 
know my position on the question of the young people 
of our Church. It is the key position and problem of 
years immediately ahead. The Young People’s Work 























































































































first time, I hastened to add, “No doubt you were 
saving the best for the last.” 

“And so I was. We had a corps of splendid Bible 
teachers. I have never seen better work done. Their 
showing on Commencement night was one of the finest 
demonstrations of intensive Bible training I have ever 
seen. I was surprised and the whole town was. Graded 
programs to meet the needs of each department (includ- 
ing Bible, hymns, missionary stories and character talks) 
are responsible for this. Why I wish you could have 
been here Commencement night. The exercises took 
place at the Opera House, after which we held a re- 
ception at the Church Building so the parents and 
friends could see the many things made by the boys 
and girls. The Opera House was crowded. That night 
we carried on our daily program, it lasted two and one- 
half hours and there was not a restless person in the 
house. We marched in as usual, had the usual open- 
ing exercises saluting the two flags, followed by a Bible 
drill by the Juniors that was applauded time and time 
again. We then had a cantata, every word of which 
was Scripture and all given from memory. Next we 
had the calisthenic period which also was well received. 
Following that we had a Bible Drama giving the Book 
of Esther.” 

At this juncture the clock struck. Both the pastor 
and I looked at the intruder in surprise. I hated to 
make a hasty departure, but in the same category 
with time and tide trains wait for no man and no 
woman, worse luck. ‘Thanking Mr. Iverson for his 
time and enthusiastic endorsement of Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools I dashed off in the direction of the Sta- 
tion—and now above the rattle and din of the fast 
moving train the words of wisdom of King Solomon 
“Train up a child in the way he should go” and the 
assurance of Christ “For of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven” make any further argument for Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools unnecessary. 


The Moderator and Our Young People 


Rev. WALTER GETTY 


ought to be one of the three major objectives of this 
year’s Church activities. I am writing this as an ex- 
pression of personal sympathy, and an avowal of in- 
terest and co-operation in any constructive lines upon 
which you are planning the work of the year.” 

It is needless to say what such a letter means to the 
entire Young People’s Work of our Church, as well as 
to those who are directing the work. When this letter 
was received, the Director of the Young People’s Di- 
vision was about to visit some of the Young People’s 
summer conferences, and he asked Doctor Skinner if 
he would send a message to be given to these confer- 
ences. Doctor Skinner gladly replied, and his message 
is as follows: 

“You are about to visit a number of groups of Pres- 
byterian Young People’s Conferences. If you will per- 
mit me the privilege I greatly wish to send a message 
through you to these young people of our Church. Please 
assure them that the consideration of their work and 
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their interests was one that enlisted the most earnest 
consideration of the General Assembly of our Church 
at Pensacola, Florida, that the splendid leaders both 
men and women in the Presbyterian Church sympathize 
with the young people of today in the perplexities with 
which they are confronted. 

“As Moderator of the present General Assembly I 
wish you would express my personal interest and con- 
fidence in the loyalty of Presbyterian Young People to 
the Church, and say to them that in my judgment our 
Church Assemblies have hesitated to send down to the 
young people more forward statements not because of 
lack of interest, but for a fear that such messages might 
be misinterpreted and construed as rules and orders. 
The Church courts I am sure have felt that the lives 
of our young people should not be fettered, but be free 
for normal unfolding under the wise and loving coun- 
sel and direction of Christian parents and honored pas- 
tors. 


Juniors Active During 
V acation 


Mrs. Lovutse Horner. 
HE First Presbyterian Church, of Seguin, Texas, 
T proved how vacation months can be put to splen- 
did use. 

Through the efforts of Miss May Griffiths, sister of 
our pastor, the Rev. Thos. W. Griffiths, a splendid 
Junior Choir was organized early in June. Assisted 
by Mrs. Hilmar Starcke, who played the organ, and Miss 
Mattie Campbell, very gratifying results were obtained. 

They practiced once a week at the church and had 
charge of the singing for both Sunday School and even- 
ing services. In connection with the weekly practice of 
songs quite a bit of memory work was accomplished, 
the Juniors memorizing the books of the Bible, both 
old and New Testaments, the names of the apostles and 
the Apostles Creed. 

The last Sunday in August a program was rendered, 
the Juniors repeating their memory work for the even- 
ing service in connection with songs and special num- 
bers. One feature which created much praise was the 
Song of Palestine. The Juniors at the blackboard drew 
the map of Palestine and all cities, rivers and points 
of interest to the words and music of the song; the 
perfect uniform result gave evidence of the splendid 
training they had received under Miss Griffiths’ able 
direction. 

Miss Griffiths also proved her perfect knowledge of 
child nature in affording amusement and outings for 
the Juniors. A sunrise breakfast and an afternoon 
Picnic wera some of the pleasures indulged in. 

A chart with all the names enrolled with a silver star 
for practice attendance and a gold one for church ser- 
vice, proudly hung in a conspicuous place in the church. 

The evening services throughout the warm summer 
months were well attended, proving again our blessed 
Saviour’s words, “a little child shall lead them” 


“Please assure all our young people that the Church 
needs them, that there is a church life and work which 
cannot be realized without them; that their youth and 
buoyancy and strength are essential to the well being 
of the Church. While these sentiments come from me 
personally, I am confident that if the General Assem- 
bly was sending this message it would be stronger than 
I have made it in expression of the place the Church 
has in its heart and life and work for our young, people. 
May the mind of the Master and the inspiration of His 
love be manifest in all your gatherings.” 

As this message’ was given to the different confer- 
ences it was received with the greatest enthusiasm by 
the young people. With this backing of the Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly the very largest possibili- 
ties are before us in the Young People’s Work of the 
Church. May we all be much in prayer that God will 
lead us during these coming months to the things that 
will mean most in the extension of His Kingdom. 


Endeavorers Make 95 per cent 
in Bible Test 


RS. C. S. NEWMAN, of Gulport, Miss., writes: 
“T took a copy of the February Survey with 
the Bible Test for high school students to our 
Christian Endeavor Society Sunday night, expecting to 
submit the test for the following week. I explained 
the test, and gave our members the per cent made by 
the Virginia high school students taking it. They asked 


for the first two questions, and answered them promptly _ 


in concert. ‘They asked for another and another, until 
in concert they gave promptly, correct answers to the 
twenty questions submitted in the test. 
swered every question, but some one answered correctly 
every question. We were so agreeably surprised that 
I asked a high school teacher, who was present, what 
per cent this class of Christian Endeavorers would get 
in high school? She replied, 95% given in concert.” 


The Bible Test referred to by Mrs. Newman appeared 
on page 126 of the February Survey, in an article 
entitled “What Ails Our Religious Education?” It 
was conducted by the Virginia Sunday School Associa- 
tion, in an effort to find how effectively the average 
high school student has been taught the common facts 
of the Bible. The test was given in 213 accredited 
high schools, in different sections of Virginia, and was 
administered under the direction of the high school 
principal. The completed tabulation of 18,434 test 
sheets shows that an average grade of forty-six per 
cent was made. There were 12,006 students who stated 
on the test that they attended Sunday school regularly. 

Try it out in your Young People’s Society and see 
where your members stand. You can get a copy of the 
questions from the February SuRvVEY. 
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| Pictures That Tell the Story 





These fine young 
girls are mem- 
bers of an Ex- 
tension Sunday 
School. 


The “Sunday School Man” has just played Santa to this group. 
What a joy to help them! 


This isn’t a very good print, but it shows the fine Sunday School The Spruce Creek Sund i i 
group at Nicks Creek. They meet in the school house. a eee ee 


The Intermediate Girls of the 
Harrisonburg, Va., Daily 
Vacation Bible School, are 
proud of their hand work. 
More and more, the hand 
work done in the D. V. B. 
schools is being linked up 
with the Bible instruction. 
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Monthly Topic---Medical Missions 


O A CERTAIN extent the enterprise of Medical 
T Missions is a self-limiting one. One of its most 

beneficent results has been the promotion of medi- 
cal education and the establishment of native hospitals 
and a hopeful beginning towards the supply of native 
physicians. We have before remarked that the great- 
est single philanthropy in human history is the work of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in its campaign for public 
health throughout the world, and especially in the es- 
tablishment of the Peking Medical University which is 
now turning out native physicians trained in the most 
modern and up-to-date methods to meet the needs of 
that greatest and most needy of all the countries of the 
world for medical and surgical help. The China Medi- 
cal Board has also been most generous in its help to 
our missionary medical schools and hospitals. Last 
year it donated $100,000 to complete the equipment of 
the Medical Department of Shantung Christian Uni- 
versity besides making a liberal grant towards the cur- 
rent expenses of the school. Our Doetor Shields has 
been connected with this school for many years and his 
testimony assures us not only of the high-class work 
that is done from a scientific standpoint, but also of 
the fine Christian influence that has prevailed. 

A new departure in this medical school has been the 
introduction of the co-educational feature, the enroll- 
ment for last year numbering 101 of whom eighty-three 
were men and eighteen were women. The Annual Re- 
port issued by the school states that the women stu- 
dents have taken their place in the most natural way 
in the life of the school. Originally there was a sep- 
arate woman’s department, but the two faculties have 
now been amalgamated with the result of greater effi- 
ciency and fuller advantages for both classes than either 
could have had if they had been kept separate. A 
class of ten was graduated last year, three of whom 
went as instructors to the Union Medical College, at 
Peking, six went to mission hospitals and one to pri- 
vate practice. The present year’s class of twenty-five 
members will be the largest graduated for a number of 
years and in respect of their training and general char- 
acter are said to represent the highest standard yet 
teached in the work of the school. The report of the 
President states: 

“The students have shown an excellent spirit during 
the past year. We have always felt that we could 
ccunt upon them for a prompt and creditable response 
‘6 any appeal for service. When the hospital cooks 
Stopped work without warning, because of the servants’ 
strike in the spring, the students, when informed, im- 
mediat:ly handed over their own dinner for the use of 


the patients, and enrolled themselves as cooks, working 
in shifts while the strike lasted. This duty was also 
shared by the undergraduate nurses in the training 
school and enabled us to meet the situation in a trium- 
phant way. 

“The students took part in such varied forms of 
public service as the conduct of a very creditable Daily 
Vacation Bible School, helping with lectures in the 
Institute, teaching Sunday school, work in the social 
centre and in other ways. They have had during the 
year difficult problems to face because of the various 
student movements now going on, but have shown them- 
selves without exception as a steadying and helpful in- 
fluence throughout. Apart from a Committee on Sani+ 
tation which keeps in mind the use and cleanliness of 
the students’ quarters, and the Mess Committee which 
cares for the conduct of the dining room, there is no 
students’ self-governing Committee and apparently 
there is no need for one, as there are no questions of 
discipline requiring attention. The Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations have carried on 
in an active and helpful way, covering the usual ac- 
tivities of these Associations.” 

We regret that we have not at hand last year’s report 
of the Severance Union Medical College, at Seoul, in 
which we co-operate financially, but have not been able 
to be represented on the faculty since the retirement 
of Doctor Leadingham, who formerly represented us so 
satisfactorily. The dean is the native physician, Dr. 
Kk. S$. Oh, who was trained by our Mission and com- 
pleted his education in this country and is said to be a 
man of first rate ability in every way and of eminent 
skill in his profession. Up to 1924 the school had 
graduated 124 men. We have not the figures for 1925, 
but it has been continually growing in the number 
of its students, and through the indefatigable labors 
cf Dr. O. S. Avison, the President of Chosen Christian 
College, with which it is connected, it has been con- 
tinually improving in its equipment and in its facilities 
for first-class work. 

Our five hospitals in Korea are fairly well equipped 
and all of them were crowded during the past -year. 
For the first time in the history of the work in Korea 
each of them had a foreign doctor and a foreign nurse. 

The writer of the Annual Report says of the Leper 
Hospital, “Last year it treated more patients, sent out 
more probable cures, made a greater advance in train- 
ing leaders and teachers and secured more money from 
native sources than in any year of its history.” On 


account of the increased number of patients that kept 
coming to Kwangju the citizens of that town became 
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alarmed and at their instance the work is being re- 
moved to a point somewhere on the coast, where it will 
probably receive much larger assistance from the Gov- 
ernment, and where it is hoped that a beginning will 
be made that will be vigorously prosecuted until this 
fearful scourage is eradicated from the country. 

In Mexico our hospital at Morelia has received as 
additions to its staff Dr. E. Z. Brown and Miss Quinnie 
Johnston, trained nurse. There is hardly any country 
this side of Africa that is in more dire need of medical 
help than Mexico and there is no country where the 
influence of medical missions as a means of promoting 
friendship and good will towards our Protestant work 
is more needed. Mexico will never be the country that 
it should and could be until it has undergone a thorough 
cleaning up, and been given the education in public 
health and sanitation, that will be the finest possible 
preparation for the religious reformation in which such 
an encouraging beginning has already been made in 
the work of our Protestant missions. 

In Africa medical work is carried on at five points, 
Luebo, Mutoto, Bulape, Bibanga and Lubondai. Hos- 
pitals have been built at Luebo and Bibanga. The 
other three points as yet have only dispensaries. The 


DuBose Memorial Clinic, Soochow, China. 
chow, writes concerning this picture: 


The picture was made on a hot day in August of 1925. 
“On the left is Mrs. Pao, the Bible woman, who has two sons in the ministry. One 
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matter that gives us the greatest concern in Africa is 
the prevalence of Sleeping Sickness. We are glad to 
note that the Government has been co-operating with the 
missionaries in their efforts to stop the ravages of this 
fearful scourge. It is reported that the Belgian Gov- 
ernment together with the missionaries and other phil- 
anthropic agencies have now more than 100,000 cases 
under treatment with the recently discovered remedy 
‘Tryparsamide.” Several of our missionaries have been 
attacked by the disease, but all of them were at last 
accounts improving and making progress towards what 
we hope will be complete recovery. 

With reference to Medical Missions in general, they 
are as Bishop Lambuth said of them just before his 
death, ‘The great adventure into a world of desperate 
need.” The distinct command to the twelve, to the 
seventy, and to us has been to heal the sick. It is char- 
acteristic of our Christianity, as it is of no other re- 
ligion, that it sends its messengers to the ends of the 
earth on errands of healing and help, for the bodies as 
well as for the souls of men. 

It is not merely as a door-opener that the work of 
the medical missionary is valuable. This work is in 
itself an exhibition of the beneficence of the Gospel 


Mrs, M. P. McCormick, of Soo- 


is pastor of the North Gate Church, at Kashing; the other is in the evangelistic work in Soochow, assistant t> pastor Dzen, 


who stands at the right of the picture. 


Young, I am sorry to say, is not in the picture.” 


J n u The young lady standing at the left of Mrs. Pao is our trained nurse, Miss Li. She 
was changing a dressing on a patient when the photographer came. 


Just behind her is the assistant native doctor. Doctor 
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and of the mercy of God to men. While our Saviour 
wrought His miracles of healing partly to furnish the 
credential of His divine mission, and partly to illustrate 
by a visible sign His method of spiritual healing, we 
believe He did it also and mainly as moved by direct 
compassion for the sufferings of those whom He re- 
lieved. To be most effective as an evangelistic agency 
the ministry of healing must be performed as a brotherly 





service, unencumbered by any conditions as to religious 
teaching. Rendered in this way and in this spirit, the 
Christian physician will naturally secure from his pa- 
tient that confidence and affection which will powerfully 
enforce any appeal he may have the opportunity of mak- 
ing to the man whom he has healed to believe in and 
give his heart to Christ. 


Medical Missionary Work in Mexico 


Dr. L. J. CoprpeDcE 


a massive cathedral whose towers pierced the blue 
of the clear tropical sky and stood like sentinels 
guarding the drowsy city as the evening sun cast long 
lanes of gold between the slender spires and stately 
domes of splendid old churches and deserted monasteries. 
A drove of heavily laden donkeys clattered over the 
cobble-stones, apparently indifferent to the shouts and 
blows of the muleteers who sought to urge them on. 
A. Haciendador passed by, sitting gracefully on a mag- 
nificent bay, the cavalier’s riding suit of deer skin and 
enormous sombrero resplendent with silver trappings. 

A street car propelled by an ancient Ford motor, 
rumbles along at a pace scarcely faster than a child’s 
walk, but serves to remind one that after all this is 
the 20th century, although the architecture and en- 
vironment seem typical of mediaeval times. 

Of the few educated and prosperous Mexicans I will 
not write. 

The tourist seeks only the picturesque, the beautiful, 
the unique. He does not realize that half of the Mexican 
people rarely get enough to eat, that, except in the larger 
cities and mining centers, the average common laborer 
earns about one peso, fifty cents of our money, each 
day. In the country he gets only half as much, and in 
each case pays higher prices for flour and lard and for 
the cotton cloth in which he is clothed, than we pay for 
the same articles in this country. From birth to old 
age life is one continuous struggle with poverty and 
disease. Of every one hundred children born sixty- 
five have no right to call any man father and sixty die 
before reaching the age of ten years. I have seen two 
families entirely unrelated and comprising ten people, 
living in one room which had a floor two feet below the 
level of the street and was constantly damp. In the 
rainy season the roof leaked badly. Another time I 
treated a twelve-year-old child, who was desperately ill 
ot a continued fever. She was one of a large family 
who had no other shelter than a deserted barn. 

Again I remember a family of five, including three 
small children, half clad and hungry as were their 
parents. They occupied an open shed and slept even 
in frosty weather, with only a grass mat between them 
and the ground, while a tattered cotton blanket sup- 
plied their only cover. A few days before a fourth 
child had been unable to survive such hardships. 

Often weakened by starvation, inadequately clothed, 
overcrowded in mud walled houses which are generally 
i bad repair, with no proper arrangements for sewage 
disposal, in many places annoyed by flies in the day and 


S: THIS is Mexico! Dominating the landscape was 


mosquitoes at night, rarely having facilities at hand for 
bathing, the Mexican is often verminous and falls a 
ready prey to disease. 


Who can wonder that men who have been reared in 
such surroundings try to forget their misery and squalor 
in the fool’s paradise which a little strong drink may 
create for a brief hour or two, or that a young woman 
whose life has never before been brightened by love 
and caresses, may easily be led astray and soon find 
herself facing motherhood, without means, unable to earn 
a living and with no one to care for her unwanted child 
while she looks for work? 


To such our hospital has often ministered. Of the 
first ten babies born after our hospital was opened to 
the public, seven were illegitimate. In every case we 
kept the poor creatures until they found work or a place 
where they could be cared for, before they left us. 


Surgical operations, severe malarial fevers, pneumonia, 
gunshot wounds, diabetes, tropical dysentery, fractures 
and intestinal disturbances of infants forms the largest 
part of our hospital work. Besides these cases received 
in the hospital, we have a daily clinic to which all 
kinds of cases have come, including many which should 
have been quarantined. Among these I have seen 
whooping cough, measles, small-pox and even leprosy. 
Tuberculosis is widely prevalent as one would expect 
when the standard of living among the working classes 
is so low. Diseases due to the almost universally low 
standard of morals, are frequently found in all classes 
cf society. 

We often meet Mexican ladies and gentlemen of great 
charm and who possess a family tree which goes back 
to the nobility of Spain. Some of these have lost their 
all in the numerous revolutions which have afflicted the 
country. Others still enjoy fair incomes, and when 
they come to us for treatment, pay the market value for 
our services. This enables us to put into our charity 
cases, several dollars for each one appropriated by the 
Executive Committee for the upkeep of our hospital. 
But in gaining the practice of this class, we have also 
gained the jealousy and ill-will of the local doctors, 
who are generally poor and feel that they can hardly 
afford to see any fee go to a foreigner. Now a law 
has been passed, designed to exclude foreigners from 
the practice of medicine in the state of Michoacan, of 
which Morelia is the capital. 


So we American doctors must leave Morelia and the 
search has begun for a Mexican Protestant doctor to 
take over our work. We hope that the Synod of Mexico 
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will see its way clear to support the hospital when we 
leave. 

What shall we medical missionaries then do? The 
state of Guerrero is about as large as Michoacan and 
more than half as populous. The city of Morelia alone, 
centains twice as many doctors as can be found in the 
entire state of Guerrero. In the early part of the pres- 
ent year I accompanied Mr. Murray and Mr. Allardyce 


en a journey from Chilpancingo to Acapulco, on the 
Pacific Coast. We passed scores of towns having a 
population of from five hundred to two thousand people, 
and did not find a single doctor along the one hundred 
and twenty-five miles of the route. Surely we would 
havé been wise to go there at first, but since we did, not 
make that choice, perhaps God is only showing us now 
where He would have us go. 


Daily Disappointments in a Clinic 


Cuas. H. Voss, M. D. 


over. The gong has rung. Clinic doors are open. 

Here comes a pale little woman suffering from 
malaria, distinctly a medical case. She refuses to have 
her disease treated other than in a surgical way. ‘“Doc- 
tor, cut the fever out,” is her plea. She goes away 
sad and none the better, physically, for having come, 
refusing to take medicine or to have anything done other 
than with the knife. 

Another comes—a boy nine years old with Cystic 
stone, distinctly a surgical case, but will have any treat- 
ment other than surgical. They come believing, but 
bring with them their own ideas of treatment. Many 
of them are pleasant and plead with us to treat them 
in their way and, no doubt, leave believing that we 


Bien chapel service for the waiting patients is just 


Operating room in the Sutsien, Kiangsu, China, hospital. 


_ money. 


could relieve them if we would. I wonder if we don’t 
often limit God’s blessing for us in this way. 

Mothers often bring their girls, suffering with a 
curable disease and when told the kind of - treatment 
that will bring relief, medical or surgical, apparently 
not doubting the facts in the case, they simply say, 
“She is not worth it,” speaking in terms of time and 
Being told the treatment will be given free, 
still they say, “If it is going to take any time in the 
hospital, then it is too much trouble. I thought you 
could give me a little medicine to take home and make 
her well.” The helpless child goes home to certain 
death and the doctor is left alone in his thought, “How 
can a mother do this?” Friends, these mothers don’t 
know what love is. “God is Love,” but they don’t 


Doctor Voss and native nurses. All the nurses are in the picture due 


to their special request. Doctor Voss says that he does not usually have so many assistants in the operating room. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Voss with Dr. Yu, and assistants, Sutsien. 


know about Him. 
them. 

Then, there are those who come suffering, afflicted 
with some malady that could be cured or from which 
they might be relieved, but for the fact that the doctor 
is limited by lack of equipment and means to meet the 
need. We turn them away and it is a sad parting. 

A poor man brings his father, mother, or relative, 
hopelessly blind, suffering from inoperable cancer, or 
in the last stages of some wasting disease. He lies on 
the ground bumping his head and crying for help, 
“Please, Mr. Foreigner, cut my mother or give her some 
medicine to make her well. I have very little money, 


It is your duty and mine to tell 


but I’ll give you all I have. You cured my neighbor 
and I know you can cure her.” They beg and cry at 
the clinic door until clinic is over and in spite of the 
fact that they are told they came too late or it is some 
thing incurable, we have to leave them in their misery 


still begging for help. Often, during one clinic, cases@ 


like each of the above will be seen. 
On the other hand, the doctor finds many grateful, 
happy faces to greet him on his way. But, best of all, 
none who come go away without hearing about The 
Great Physician. 
Kiangyin, Ku., China. 


W hat is the Good of a Hospital in Korea? 


R. T. Corr 


was moving to a new location, was going about in 

search of a house, and was staying over-night in a 
local inn up a mountain valley. Wishing to wash his 
face in the morning he went out to the stream nearby, 
and heard a voice like a woman’s voice asking for warm 
water to drink. He looked every way but could see 
ho woman or house, save the inn he had left, some 
aistance off, but the voice was near by and seemed to 
come from the ground. Going back to the inn, he 
asked the inn keeper what it could mean, and he told 
him that there was a young woman paralyzed in her 
limbs, left out in the fields by her people to die. Re- 
tracing his steps, he found under a bundle of straw, 


Jv after Christmas one of my helpers whom I 


in a place some three feet square, all covered up with 
straw, and lying on straw, this young woman. She had 
lain there for two months through the bitter cold, with 
sleet and snow on the ground all around, and cold winds 
blowing, protected from freezing by the straw, but numb 
with cold and hoping to die, yet with death fleeing 
trom her. She had gotten sick a year before and had 
bought Korean. medicine, but got worse instead of bet- 
ter, until she lost the use of her lower limbs and had 
to be moved from one spot to another. Her mother was 
a servant in another house, and could only be with her 
at nights, and her daughter was away, so her mother 
had taken her and left her there hoping she would soon 
Gie, and only every day or two bring her a bowl of 
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warm water with a little rice in it, and coming later to 
see if she was still alive. ‘Thus, she had been in one 
spot for two months when found. When my helper 
told me, he said that he had given twenty sen to the 
inner keeper to give her warm water for three days, 
and asked if something could not be done for her. I 
did not realize when he told me the story that it could 
be so bad and thought he was exaggerating, so did not 
go at once, but decided I would go later and learn if 
the story was really true to fact. But the helper was 
so worried that he spent the night with the Compound 
Gate Keeper, an old man, and told him, and the good 
old fellow could not sleep for thought of that poor 
woman cast out, and so early next morning he came up 
to see me and see if anything could be done to get the 
woman a room, but still I did not move at once. 

Going over to see “Mrs. Crane on a matter of mission 
work, she told me the children’s nurse had heard the 
story and told her, and asked what we could do. As 
this was the third call to me, I finally decided to act 
instantly. So while the snow was thick and the wind 
blowing a gale, I took the old gate keeper, my out- 
side man of all work, “Friday,” and got in the faithful 
Ford and drove out to the nearest place to the inn, 
where we left the car and sought the little mountain 
inn. The keeper took us to the place and remarked 
that a policeman had just been in search of some 
Koreans who were selling whiskey without having paid 
the tax, and had rebuked the village for not reporting 
the matter to the police. However, he went on his way 
after his rebuke, and the woman was still there. 

We waited an hour or more till her mother and a 
distant male relative had been called, and had her car- 
ried in a Korean wooden frame on the shoulders of this 
man, to the auto where we carried her to the hospital. 
i made the mother and relative come along to see that 


“‘_--And When 





she was put in a comfortable bed, after having been 
given a thorough bath in hot water and lysol. The 
Korean helpers gave them a good exhortation on the 
heathenism of casting out one of their own blood and 
then we let them go, while we turned our attention to 
the woman. Her back was a mass of sores, eaten away 
deep in the flesh, where the vermin had literally been 
eating her alive. Unable to move from that one spot 
and having no one to minister unto her, she was literally 
being eaten up when we found her and rescued her. 
She is now in the hospital where she will be given 
every attention, and if she does not recover the use of 
her limbs, she can be taught some trade with her fingers, 
and we will care for her until she dies or recovers the 
use of her body. 

But best of all she will now learn of Him who came 
to “seek and save the lost.” The Bible tells us we 
were saved “out of the pit and the miry clay, and had 
our feet established on a rock.” But the nearest pic- 
ture to this is in Ezekiel 16:1-6, where our hopelessness 
outside of Christ is pictured. I am so thankful for 
this experience, for whenever hereafter I am _ tempted 
to complain that I have not this or that, or that some 
condition that I find myself in is hard to bear, I will 
remember that poor creature without hope, cast away 
to die, hoping to die, and remember that but for the 
mercy of God, I would be there too, spiritually and 
finally materially. I know now something of what it 
meant to Christ to come down to where we were and 
raise us up and prepare us for His Father’s home. 
Just a tiny bit, but this little bit helps to interpret the 
whole in a way I could not have done had it not been 
my privilege to have been the one sent by the loving 
Father, to bring in this lost and dying sheep. 

Soonchun, Korea. 


You Get Sick ” 


Mrs. O. C. Witi1aMson, R. N. 


T WAS during our furlough last year while visiting 

in the home of a friend that she asked ‘“‘won’t you 

please tell me about your work? I want to hear.” 

After a brief summary of our entire field the con- 
versation was centered on Chilpancingo, our station, 
casually remarking that we are seventy-six miles from 
a railroad in the capitol of one of the most backward, 
iiliterate states in the Republic. Here she interrupted, 
“But, O, my dear, and when you get sick?” 

“What we missionaries do is to go to our mission 
hospital in Morelia, a two days and two nights journey 
away—and a long, hard, expensive trip at that.” She 
shook her head thoughtfully, “and no doctor to call in 
when your baby is sick.” 

“Please do not misunderstand me, Mexico has some 
good doctors, great educators, statesmen and those with 
a desire to serve and to help humanity, but the educated 
do not bury themselves in backward villages there any 
more than they do in other lands. It is what that great 
population in Guerrero do when they get sick that 
gives us missionaries so much concern. There is not a 
hospital or a surgeon in that whole big state.” Here 
our conversation was interrupted by a caller. 


One writer of a sister denomination, speaking of the 
masses, puts it this way—‘Mexico’s poor—and ninety 
per cent of her population are of this class—cannot 
pay for expert medical advice, they cannot buy drugs, 
and their sick must remain such till death brings an 
end to their physical suffering.” 

Last week while one of the Mexican ministers was 
in to see the missionary he came to the dispensary for 
medicine for himself. When about ready to go he 
turned and asked ‘Senora, have you enough simple 
medicines to spare so that I can take some back for 
my family?” 

We knew his condition; living in a little village two 
days on horse-back from Chilpancingo over rough moun- 
tain trails (not a road), a family of six little children 
and a fine Christian wife, no medical aid of any kind. 
And he is just one of our native workers who is living 
in these out of the way places preaching the Gospel. 

As the greater per cent of the population in Guerrero 
is pure Indian, we still have the superstitions of the 
Aztecs just as in years and years ago, which to tell you 
of them would be a volume in itself. 

Life, disease, death—these are the grimmest mys- 
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ieries. Every man must meet existence as best he can. 
In severe illnesses they feel fatalistically that the situa- 
tion is beyond human power to remedy. ‘Their real 
resource is to a higher power, and in hope they burn 
candles and make offerings to the saint who has power 
over that particular disease. If the person dies that is 
fate, and there is no use to complain. Of the children 
born, sixty-five per cent die in infancy, not from lack 
of love on the part of the mothers, but from lack of 
knowledge. 


Notes and 


We quote the following from a recent letter of Rev. 
George Hurst, of Itu, Brazil: 

“The impression that one gets from attending the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
is that its leaders are capable and that the national 
Church is making rapid strides and will be a great factor 
in bringing Brazil to the light of the Gospel. The Gen- 
eral Assembly was organized in 1910 and has been stead- 
ily growing. Within six years it has increased about 
fifty per cent. There are 23,131 adult members on the 
roll and 19,672 baptized children. (This not including 
the Independent Presbyterian Church, nor those directly 
under the care of the missionaries). There are also 
ninety-seven ministers, twenty-one candidates, 874 preach- 
ing points, 204 churches, forty-five manses, 334 Sunday 
schools, with 17,713 pupils. The total amount contributed 
during the last year was about $170,000.” 


—0--— 


Religious liberty made a notable gain in South Amer- 
ica last year by the separation of Church and State in 
Chile when the new constitution was adopted in August. 
With Uruguay having taken the same’ action recently, 
and with Argentina having broken relations with the 
Vatican, the union of Church and State in South Amer- 
ica remains only in Peru, Bolivia, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. In Brazil, an effort to change the constitution 
so as to form an indirect link between the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the Government was defeated. In Mex- 
ico, government officials, in referring to the laws against 
foreign ministers and the nationalization of church prop- 
erty, have insisted that this is only to curb political 
activities of the Roman clergy and is not in opposition 
to religion or to the legitimate activities of foreign mis- 
sionary societies. 

One of the important findings of the Montevideo Con- 
gress calls for the uniting of the churches and boards, 
in certain strategic centers, to support workers among 
student classes. A significant event last year was the 
appointment, by the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
of Dr. John A. Mackay, of Lima, to work with the student 
classes in the different countries of South America. The 
Association has already been sending Sr. Julio Navarro 
Monzo to lecture to the student and other intellectual 
groups, and with marked success. The carrying out of 
the one hundred and six findings of the Montevideo Con- 
gress, as far as possible, with the raising of more than 
two million dollars for South America and the proper 
organization of the various conferences for the Caribbean 
Tegion in order to deal fearlessly with the important 
questions facing the Christian forces of those countries, 
challenge us to renewed faith and consecration.—Mis- 
Slonary Review of World. 

Mrs. Edward Lane writes from Sao Sebastiao do 


Paraiso: 


“Something that interested me today was when the 
Catholic church bell was tolling for a funeral a little 
friend said to me, ‘My, that lady must have been rich.’ 
Of course, I thought she meant that the bell tolled more 
for the rich than the poor, since money values are set 


A people who have lived for generations subject to 
the powers of pagan beliefs do not learn over night to 
accept new laws and ideals in terms of sanitary codes 
and rules beyond their understanding. They do, how- 
ever, feel pain just as keenly, and respond to the heal- 
ing art just as readily as we, if not more so. 

“OQ Christ, thou Good Physican, quicken our hearts 
to care as thou dost care!” 


Chilpancingo, Guerrero, Mexico. 


Personals 


on everything and everybody in that church, but she 
explained that each toll cost the family of the deceased 
two milreis or about thirty cents, and she had already 
counted more than one hundred tolls! 

“And the other day one of our crentes laughed and 
told us that a member of a very rich Catholic family 
here gave him the money to pay for the tolling at the 
funeral of the father of the family, but the local priest 
did not want to accept money from him, a Protestant, 
so said: ‘O, there is no hurry about that, I’ll put it on 
my current account with that family.’” 

o—— 

According to the Lancet, in the period 1901-04, sleep- 
ing sickness was responsible for 200,000 deaths in 
Uganda, the mortality being practically 100 per cent. 
Missionary work was at first hindered, for the natives 
said, “Christianity has brought us the sickness.” But 
preventive methods on the lines advocated by Castellani 
and Bruce were instituted, and the following figures 
show the results: Deaths for 1905, 8,003; for 1910, 1,527; 
for 1915, 3; for 1917 and subsequently, none. Such re- 
sults obtained by Christian teachers naturally disposed 
the native to a patient hearing. 








Qo—— 


Considering the generally chaotic condition of thing} 
in China, the following from Mrs. Bradley, at Sutsien; 
is encouraging: 

“Yesterday we had Communion in the church here and, 
of course, our service in the hospital yard was dismissed 
in the morning. There were fifteen baptized, three re- 
ceived having been baptized in infancy, and one infant 
baptized. Now, don’t you envy us? It is like that the 
four times a year we hold this blessed service. One hun- 
dred were examined during the week, over eighty were 
asked to wait for fuller knowledge, or for reasons spirit- 
ual. The church is entirely too small and the elders al- 
most stepped on the little children of Miss Johnston’s 
school as they crowded by with the elements. Also those 
who were to be baptized were very uncomfortable, crowd- 
ing past one another to get up to the preacher so he 
could baptize them. One of our nurses in the hospital) 
had the pleasure of seeing his old mother, his wife and 
his baby baptized. 


“This afternoon we had a very impressive service in 
laying the corner stone of the new church. It is a beau- 
tiful stone, carved so that the black letters stand out so 
plainly. The design around it is of conventionalized 
zrapevine, a leaf and then a cluster alternately. These 
folks here had never seen such a service and it was very 
interesting to them. Mr. Junkin, at their earnest solici- 
tation, came in from the country to help them do it 
right. The pastor was very deferential to him and wished 
him to share everything with him, which I thought at 
this time when every one is trying to do without the 
foreigner as much as he can, was very nice. Of course, 


the foreigners have helped a lot with the funds and Mr. 
Junkin has gotten a loan for them of a good sum, but 
the people themselves have given very well, especially 
one elder. who has given a thousand dollars.” 
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Union in Central Africa. The Presbyterian Church of 
Central Africa, recently formed by the union of the 
Church of Scotland, United Free Church, and Dutch Re- 
formed Church in that region, is to be further strength- 
ened by the inclusion of the two German Missions—the 
Moravian, and the Berlin Missionary Society—that have 
now returned to their former fields of labor. “This,” 
says T'he Indian Standard, “is good news on two grounds. 
It shows that the process of reconciliation has not been 
confined to the efforts of statesmen at Geneva or Locarno 
but has found practical illustration in the mission fields 
of Christendom. It is also another proof that the dis- 
tinction of Lutheran and Calvinists are breaking down in 
the common effort.” 

—_0-——- 

Dr. Allen C. Hutcheson, of the University Hospital, 
Nanking, China, writes: 

“The Nurses’ Conference for all China has just been 
held here in our building and it is really wonderful to 
realize how much the nurses have already made them- 
selves felt as a real factor in the progress of China. The 
nurses’ work has been practically all done through mis- 
sion hospitals, and the whole organization is essentially 
Christian. 

“There are over 1,000 Chinese graduate nurses and over 
2,000 Chinese student nurses in the various mission hos- 
pitals. So strong has the nurses’ association grown, that 
the next International Conference of Nurses is to be 
held in Peking, China, 1929, and at this conference a 
missionary nurse in China is to be president. We regard 
this as a real tribute to the splendid work done by the 
missionary nurses during the last twenty-five years. It 
is also most gratifying to know that the nursing pro- 
fession in China is essentially a Christian body, more so 
we venture to say than in any country of the world 





Stoday.”’ 
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Rev. A. C. McKinnon writes from Africa: “I have 
cently been transferred from Mutoto to the new sta- 
tion of Lubondai, where we are beginning work among 
an entirely new people. They speak our Buluba lan- 
guage, but they are quite different in many ways from 
any of the natives we have come in contact with on 
the other stations. They are heathen to the core and 
present a splendid example of what Satan can do with 
a people who are willing to put themselves completely 
into his care. They seem, however, to have reached 
the bottom of the ladder, but they are really feeling 
about for something better now which we are happy to 
offer them in the form of the Gospel. It will be in- 
teresting to watch them develop under this new power. 
—_o-——_ 

Since our Monthly Topic Editorial was written, word 
has come of a new law of the State of Michoacan, re- 
quiring all medical practitioners in that State to stand 
an examination conducted in Spanish by the State Medi- 
cal Board, which would be impossible for one not having 
a more thorough knowledge of the language than any 
one can attain by study outside of the country. 

How this may effect our present medical work at 
Morelia remains to be seen. It may require its removal 
to another State. 

— 0o—— ; 

United We Stand. The record attendance, the splen- 
did papers presented and the spirit of fellowship at the 
last meeting of the Korean Medical Missionary Asso- 
ciation, February 2-4, 1926, herald the dawn of a brighter 
day for the medical work. The fact was pointed out at 
this meeting that the Korean physicians who work with 
us in the mission hospitals on a much smaller salary 
than they could get in private practice, have the true 
spirit of missionary service, and we welcome a yearly 
increase in these members of the Association. “Our” 
Dr. Oh has been elected President for the coming year, 
and under his leadership we believe both native and 
foreign physicians will co-operate in developing and ad- 
ministering the science of healing in the spirit of the 
Master Physician. 


A plan has been adopted whereby each gives special 
time to the perfection of some particular phase of medica] 
work, and the results of his investigation are made known 
and become beneficial to all—Dr. L. C. Brand, Kunsan. 

—_o——- 

Veteran Korean Christians. Saw Sang Yun, the first 
Korean converted to Protestant Christianity, is still 
living an honored Christian life in a small village thirty 
miles from Haiju. As picturesque and as honored a 
Christian as Saw Sang Yun is his younger brother, Saw 
Kyeng Cho, now pastor emeritus of the first Protestant 
Christian church ever built in Korea. These men have 
together served Christ for more than a century in Korea 
as representatives of the Presbyterian Church. But they 
are honored by Christians of every denomination. Fifty- 
two years ago, when Saw Sang Yun was traveling as a 
merchant in China, he was treated in a mission hospital 
and there became a Christian. When he came home 
with a supply of Christian books, the police caught him 
and all but beat him to death. A friend on the police 
force secured his release on condition that he get rid of 
his books. This he did by hiding them for future refer- 
ence. Although it was nine years after this before the 
treaty between the United States and Korea permitted 
missionaries to come, it was only three years after its 
signing that the church was built in the native village 
of Mr. Saw. Meanwhile his brother had embraced the 
new faith—NMissionary Review. 

—o-———- 

Presbyterian-Reformed Merger. By formal] action at 
Atiantie City, March 3rd, the General Council of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches in America was united 
with the American Section of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches Throughout the World Holding the Presbyte- 
rian System. While these two bodies differed somewhat 


in constituency and in scope, their purposes were in many | 


particulars similar. The Canadian Church was not con- 
nected with the Council, as it is with the Alliance, but 
the two organizations otherwise represented practically 
the same group of denominations, and many of the dele- 
gates served in both. It was proposed at Richmond in 
1925, when the two organizations met at the same time, 
that there should be a merger, and the plan prepared 
by a committee then authorized was adopted at Atlantic 
City. Besides its maintenance of standing committees 
on foreign and home missions, work on the continent 
ef Europe, Christian education and literature, ministerial 
pensions and church history, which bring these subjects 
before the Alliance for discussion, the organization will 
lave power, “in connection with home missions, evangel- 
ism, work among colored people, church erection, Sab- 
bath schools, publications, education, ministerial relief 
and comity,” to establish and appoint administrative 
agencies to “maintain and conduct the work representa- 
tive of any one or more of the causes mentioned, as con- 
sented to by the several supreme judicatories concerned.” 
—Missionary Review. 
—_——_o0—_——— 

Rev. W. C. McLauchlin, of Haichow, writes of con- 
ditions in China at the present time: 

“As famine conditions in the northwest section of the 
Haichow Territory have grown. worse, bandits have great- 
ly increased in numbers and in boldness and in cruelty. 
I have just gotten back from a trip to this section, and 
I am at a loss for words to describe the situation. In 
that territory, the wheat crop was lost on account of 
drought and the beans and potatoes were lost on account 
of flood, and the routed Fengtien soldiers passed through 
and demanded and got a large part of the small stock 
of grain which was on hand. Severe famine is the re- 
sult. A few years ago this northwest section of Haichow 
Territory was noted for its freedom from robbers; now 
the whole district is overrun by bandits. As the famine 
conditions grow more serious, the numbers of those 
turning to brigandage increases. Practically every night 
that I stayed in that section, I had to go to sleep to 
the music of the leaden spheres. Night after night, night 
after night, the robber bands took village after village 
and looted and killed and kidnapped.” 
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New Recruits 





Miss Grace Nicholson, our new missionary 
to China. 


Missionary:Departures 


Africa— 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Worth. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Crane. 
Brazil— 

Rev. and Mrs. A. S. Maxwell. 
China— 

Miss Grace Nicholson. 


Mrs. Wm. C. Worth, Africa. 


Mr. Wm. C. Worth, Africa. 


Missionary Arrivals 


Brazil— 

Miss Caroline R. Kilgore. 

Mrs. W. M. Thompson. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker. 
Korea— 


Rev. and Mrs. John McEachern. Special furlough. 


Death of Mrs. George C. Worth 


E HAVE learned, with deep sorrow, of the death 
Wy of Mrs. George Worth, of Kiangyin, China and 

wish to express to her loved ones not only our 
sympathy, but the sympathy of our entire Church, with 
them in this sore trial. The Monthly Messenger has 
the following notice of Mrs. Worth’s death: 


“A wide circle of friends were greatly shocked and 
grieved to hear of the death of Mrs. George C. Worth, 
of Kiangyin. So far as known, even to her friends 
in the station, she was not seriously ill, though they 
knew of an impending operation. Following this opera- 
tion she died on Saturday night, April 24th. 


“Mrs. Worth was Miss Emma Chadbourn. She was 
born in Nashville, Tenn., February 11, 1870, the 
daughter of William H. and A. S. Chadbourn. Her 
parents moved to Wilmington, N. C., when she was 
very young, and she was educated there and grew up 
in the Presbyterian Church of that city. In that church 
she was baptized by Dr. Joseph R. Wilson, father of 
the late President Woodrow Wilson, and joined the 
church at the age of fifteen. After teaching three years 
In the Wilmington public schools she was on July 31, 
1895, married to Dr. George C. Worth, of Wilmington, 


and Dr. and Mrs. Worth sailed for China as self-sup- 
porting missionaries. 

“They lived for two years in Wusih when our mis- 
sionaries occupied that city as a temporary station, and 
were afterwards transferred to Kiangyin, one of the 
most important and fruitful of our mission. stations in 
China. Mrs. Worth’s home duties for many years hin- 
dered her acquisition of the language. She obtained, 


however, a good working knowledge of Chinese and in. 


addition to her household duties she has taken part in 
the work of the Girl’s school, in the hospital and in 
the woman’s evangelistic work. Mrs. Worth was the 
center of a lovely home and she adorned the triple 
office of wife, mother and missionary. ‘Two of her sons 
are missionaries, William, a volunteer for Africa, who 
with his wife is shortly to go to Africa as an agricultural 
missionary, and Charles, now an evangelist in Kiangyin, 
whose wife, Grace McAlpine, is the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. R. E. McAlpine, of Japan. 
is now a student at Agnes Scott College. 

“The tender sympathies of all go out to Doctor 
Worth in his great ‘sorrow and to the sons and the 
daughter, who in their hour of grief have the memory 
of a mother’s holy life.” 
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By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them 


Bess M. BLAKENEY 


Fruits of the Golden Castle School, Nagoya, Japan. 


Golden Castle School, “The Randolph Tree” 
guards the entrance of the main building, and 
watches generation after generation of bright faced girls 
pass in and out the iron gates. 
Literally and figuratively, the school has grown up 


P' siden in 1889, by the beloved founder of the 


around it. It has witnessed the struggles and perse- 
utions of the early years, the marvelous expansion of 
the latter. Once, so the story goes, the decree went 
out that it must be moved; that its space was needed 
for a new building. Little Hiroma San (to the extreme 
right in the picture) protested with tears: 

“That is a historic tree” she wept, “planted by our 
beloved Mrs. Randolph! It must not, must not be 
moved !” Uo. 

After this Japanese version of ‘Woodman, spare 
that tree!” the question was never raised again, and 
the tree has come to be symbolic of the faith and stead- 
fastness of those who planted, of those who have 
watered, and of Him who alone giveth the increase. 

This spring, at our thirty-first commencement, there 
gathered in front of this historic tree, a group of as 
splendid Christian women as any school could boast. 
As “fruits” of this tree, as examples of what Christian 
education can do for a Japanese woman, may I not 
introduce them, and give you some glimpses of their 
history and experience? 

From left to right they are: Mrs. Matsuda, our dear 
matron; Mrs. Hirose, a splendid Bible woman; Mrs. 
Sato, the happy mother of a large family; Mrs. Ichi- 
mura, a gifted kindergarten teacher; and last, but not 
least, our beloved little Mrs. Hiroma, who is worth 
her weight in solid gold. 

“In 1892,” says°Mrs. Matsuda, a member of the 
first graduating class, “I entered the Kinjo, and studied 
there for five years. 


“As a little, round faced, rosy cheeked country girl, 
I was greatly impressed by the appearance of the 


golden haired, blue eyed foreigners, their starched, full- 
skirted dresses, and their energetic ways. 


“T never shall forget, to the day of my death, our 
dear Mrs. Cumming’s gentle, loving teaching of the 
Sunday evening Bible lesson, during these early years. 
How clearly, how appealingly, Jesus Christ, our Media- 
tor, our Redeemer, was set forth! In all my experience, 
this has remained the most powerful influence. The 
truth of His Salvation changed my heart, and com- 
pletely revolutionized my life.” 


After teaching a year and a half at her Alma Mater, 
Mrs. Matsuda was married. Of her six children, two 
died in infancy. After six years of invalidism, her 
husband, too, died. Her splendid nineteen year old 
son met a tragic death in the late Tokyo earthquake. 
After her husband’s death, she came back to us, and 
for eight years now, she has been invaluable as the 
matron of our dormitory. 


Mrs. Hirose, the big handsome woman standing by 
Mrs. Matsuda, represents still another type. Remain- 
ing in this school only one year, from 1891-1892, she 
was distinctly antagonistic to the Christian teaching. 
In her own words, she “hated it!” The only portion 
that she recalls the slightest liking for, was the parable 
of The Sower and the Seed. How, in later years, that 
Seed sown in her own hard little heart was to bear 
wonderful fruit, should be a great encouragement to 
all Seed sowers! 


Her early years were dated by national and personal 
disasters. She remembers her entrance into the school 
by the great Nagoya earthquake; her marriage, by im- 
mediate war; the subsequent victory, by her young hus- 
band’s death. Then came years of awful suffering, 
when the only reason for holding on to life, were the 
clinging hands of her little son, born a few months 
after the father’s death; and the sustaining power of 
the Word, which was now beginning to work in her 
heart. 


Just when she most needed a friend, when as she 
says in her picturesque style, “Her heart was writhing 
in agony and loneliness,’ the Lord sent Mrs. Matsuda, 
then a bride, to the very house next door. The old 
schoolmates renewed their friendship, and Mrs. Hirose 
confessed that her thoughts had been turning again and 
again to the Word, and that she longed to read it again. 
Joyfully Mrs. Matsuda gave her a Bible. 

Then a foreign friend, Miss Trent, of the Canadian 
Episcopal Church, was introduced by Mrs. Matsuda, 
and a beautiful friendship and partnership which has 
lasted over a quarter of a century was begun. For 
twenty-six years Mrs. Hirose has been a tireless mis- 
sionary to her own people. Through her hundreds and 
hundreds in her parish of 8,000 souls have heard of 
that Seed which is the Word of God. 


The little son is happily married now, and has two 
babies of his own. 
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The third little lady’s history is the brief annals of 
the happy. 

“J do not deserve my happy Christan home,” she 
writes, “My seven children, not one of whom has ever 
had a serious illness, (and this in Japan!) and with 
grateful tears I give thanks and praise to God daily 
for his goodness to me.” 

Two of her daughters have also graduated from their 
mother’s Alma Mater with high honors, and one, the 
brilliant, modest young woman who helped to trans- 
late this, brought added honor to the same school by 
winning the medal in the big English contest two years 
ago. 

The smiling face of the next alumna is that of Mrs. 
Ichimura, the charming wife of our principal. She 
herself is well known as one of the best kindergarten 
directors in the city. Though she has no child of her 
own, nevertheless her record shows twenty-seven years 
of faithful Christian service among children, for she 
says, “I consider it of the utmost importance that chil- 
dren be taught of God from their early youth, hence 
I do this work with joy.” 

If I allowed myself to say all that I feel about little 
Mrs. Hiroma it would seem fulsome flattery. For seven 
years a faithful student, for twenty-three years an in- 
defatigable teacher; and as pupil and teacher, as treas- 





urer of an ever growing school, as spiritual guide of 
the youngest girls, as wife, and mother, and friend, her 
price is above rubies. 

She was the school cook’s daughter, and is one of 
the most perfect ladies I have ever known anywhere. 
Miss Houston, as Miss Kirtland often remarks, loved 
her as if she were her own. I have never seen Hiroma 
San speak of Miss Houston without tears in her eyes. 
Just this last commencement she said to me: “O Sensei, 
if our dear Houston Sensei could only see this chapel 
crowded with girls! She worked so hard and the num- 
bers were so small in her day!” 

I answered: “Don’t worry Sensei, I think Miss 
Houston does see us.” And I added to myself: “God 
grant that we are not falling below the high standard 
of quality that you represent.” 


She says: “In those early days at the Kinjo, the 
most impressive thing I discovered was that it made 
no difference what the country, what the language, 
what the race or social position, if there were the real 
love of God in the heart.” 


These five women have stood the test of time, of 
fortune and misfortune, of plenty and want, of sickness 
and health, of death and disaster. Wherein lies the 
difference? Can you say that Christian education 
doesn’t pay? 


“How Infirm A Foundation Ye Saints of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church” 


Gro. W. TAyLor 


HEN Dr. Egbert W. Smith, Executive Secre- 

tary of the Foreign Mission Committee re- 

turned from his trip to Brazil, he wrote for 
publication in part, the following paragraphs in regard 
to our Boy’s School at Garanhuns: 


“Here I had a genuine surprise. I knew that our 
school there had been growing rapidly, rising from 
148 in 1922 to a present attendance of 200 with pros- 
pects of 225 before the school year is over. But till I 
reached Garanhuns I did not realize that this school 
of such a size and record did not own one foot of 
ground or a single plank or brick of a building. Its 
whole life has been an unceasing: and desperate struggle 
to rent and keep rented enough rooms near together to 
house the school. In addition the missionaries have 
had to turn their own homes into dormitories and at 
greatest inconvenience and injustice to themselves have 
crowded into every available corner cots for boys whom 
they hope to develop into pastors and Christian lead- 
ers. Mrs. Thompson, after rearing her own children, is 
mothering twenty Brazilian boys. 

“The present rented quarters are small, crowded 
without adequate space for playground, and there is 
no way of taking in boys from a distance that are 
clamoring to enter. At the present moment another 
building seems an absolute necessity, but Rev. G. W. 
Taylor, the president, told me he had made every effort 
to rent another building in the neighborhood, but none 
was to be had for love or money. Should our present 


landlord refuse for any reason to renew the lease, the 
school would have to close. On this precarious tenure 
it exists. How infirm a foundation, ye saints of the 


Presbyterian Church, is this on which we are com- 
pelling our missionaries to try to erect a great Chris- 
tian Institution 


1»? 





Dr. and Mrs. W. M. Thompson and their “family” of Brazilian boys. 
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Architect’s drawing of the new school buildings for the boys’ school at Garanhuns, Brazil. 





$50,000.00 will put up this beautiful build- 


ing, which includes dormitory and dining room, classrooms and chapel. 


View of the part of the city of Garanhuns, Brazil, taken from one of the mountain tops above the city, and showing the property of 
the Boys’ School at the extreme right just across the shoulder of Mr. Taylor, who is in the foreground. 


It was in the late spring of 1925 that these lines 


were written. Doctor Smith’s prediction of 225 pupils 
by the end of the school year was easily reached, for 
the total matriculations for the year were 231. The 
attendance for the present year is considerably in ad- 
vance of that of last year, and the prospects are that it 
will reach at least 250 before the end of the school 
year. The rented building is crowded and in many of 
the grades there is no more room for additional pupils. 
Limited space and equipment seem to be the only 
obstacles to greater growth and greater service for this 
school. Unceasing efforts have been made to secure ad- 
ditional rented houses nearby, but without success. 

A few months after Doctor Smith wrote the above 
lines, in which he mentions the fact that the Thomp- 
sons, “at greatest inconvenience and injustice to them- 
selves,” had crowded into every available corner cots 
for school boys, Mrs. Thompson suffered a complete 
break-down, from which she remained in bed several 
months, and has not yet recovered. But those boys 


could not be turned out. So Doctor Thompson turned 
housekeeper. At the beginning of this present year, 
Mrs. Thompson was much better, but in such a con- 
dition of weakness that the Mission has given her per- 
mission to return to the United States. But those boys 
cannot be turned out. If it should prove to be neces- 
sary for Doctor Thompson to go home with Mrs. 
Thompson, it is a problem what could be done with 
those boys, for they cannot be turned out; you would 
not have them turned out, I am sure. 

In the article from which the above quotation 1s 
taken, Doctor Smith mentioned having seen the beau- 
tiful site which had been selected by the Mission on 
which it is planned to locate the school, and that it 
was estimated that the site could be bought for $5,000. 
Shortly after the publication of that article, a good 
friend of the work in Brazil sent his check for that 
amount, and within a few more months the property 
was in the hands of the Mission. It was in the face 
of a great many obstacles and opposition that the prop- 
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erty was bought, but now the general opinion in Garan- 
huns is that we have the finest and most convenient site 
that could have been selected in or around the city. 
There is greatest need right now for two buildings 
to grace this property owned by the Mission. A dormi- 
tory is the most urgent of the two, probably, because 
of the great inconvenience with which the boarding 
department is at present conducted and because its 
limited space makes its usefulness so limited. But 
hardly less urgent is the need of a building for class- 
rooms and a chapel. Each of these buildings will cost 
$25,000 and the total of $50,000 will give the school 
accommodations for one hundred boarding pupils and 
four hundred day pupils in all. Just back of our school 
the Catholics have a school for boys, begun in oppo- 
sition to ours, with much fewer pupils, but well equip- 
ped, and last year they completed a large new build- 
ing on their own grounds at a cost of more than $50,000 
and they have several other buildings on the same site. 
The architect’s drawing very conveniently unites our 
two buildings into one unit, although each may be con- 


Is it Time Lost? 


Greorcia L. McKay 


OOKING at Foreign Mission Fields from home 

it seems that the work must be a series of the 

deepest joys—bringing souls into the Kingdom 
and seeing the raw heathen changed into upright Chris- 
tian citizens. Instead of that it is a series of disap- 
pointments that come from looking too closely at the 
faults and failures of human beings. When the long- 
distance view is permitted it brings a song into the 
heart that enriches the days to come. 


Day by day women are passing the house that look, 


many of them, as if they had never felt the influence 
of the Gospel message—as if the burdens they bear 
were hopeless ones. Girls are being sold into the most 
horrible marriages. Has thirty years’ work done noth- 
ing to lighten the load? 

Ndai is one of the early products of the Pantops 
Home for Girls. She was there when Miss Maria 
Fearing was the matron. She dates the time of her 
marriage back to the building of the second “Lapsley.” 
We were speaking, this morning, of the affairs of her 
household and of the approaching marriage of her 
eldest daughter, Bankumbashi. This one, the eldest 
of four girls, has gone as far in school as we can take 
her and is now teaching. The next one is in the high- 
est class—all four of them bright, happy, attractive 
looking girls. 

The prospective bridegroom is a graduate of the 
Luebo hospital and is the head assistant at Lubondai. 
He has paid enough francs to make them realize that 
he values his wife and will come to get her next vaca- 
tion. 

Bankumbashi’s mother says she has cloth enough for 
five dresses put away for her and her father is getting 


sidered and may be erected as a separate unit in itself. 
These buildings, which are such a great present neces- 
sity, “would give the school,’ wrote Doctor Smith, “a 
permanent home and a career of ever-growing useful- 
ness that only eternity could measure.” Ten gifts of 
$5,000 each or 1,000 gifts of $50.00 each would pro- 
vide this permanent home and this career of ever- 
growing usefulness for the school that is doing such 
a real service and is such a credit to the Southern 
Presbyterian Church abroad. 

A good friend of the school has offered to give $5,000 
toward each of these buildings, or one-fifth of the 
whole, if other friends will provide the balance, It 
is unthinkable that such an opportunity should be lost 
and that such an appeal should be unheeded. God 
has opened up an exceptional opportunity for those to 
whom He has entrusted money to make an eternal in- 
vestment in the lives and characters of hundreds of 
Brazilian youths. Is not this appeal to YOU? 

Garanhuns, Pernambuco, Brazil. 


together some foreign pots and a few dishes that they 
may start housekeeping in proper fashion. 

What a heritage that girl has! Brought up by a 
father who is repected in his village, a peaceful, in- 
dustrious, Christian native; a mother who, while teach- 
ing in the school every day, has taught her girls to be 
real Christian women, guarded them from the fearful 
customs of the average native and can send them away 
saying, “May your married life be as stable and as 
happy as mine.” 


Ella (named by an American) and Mbombo were 
children in the Home when Ndai married and went 
away. They married men of the tribe of the Bakua 
Kande, a tribe which is known for their overbearing 
pride, quickness in learning foreign customs and con- 
sequent greed for foreign things. Mbayabo and 
Tlunga have mistreated them, deserted them, and in 
every way shown themselves unworthy. Ndai, in speak- 
ing of them, said, “How miserable their lots have been, 
and yet, what happy, sweet women they are.” 


She named several groups of girls who have gone 
out of the Home and in practically every group of 
three one had been untrue—but how much good the 
other two are doing! 

To go through the market place on Saturday and 
see the naked, noisy, dirthy, heathen women it seems 
that the womanhood of the Congo must be hopeless, 
but Ndai, Ella, Mbombo and others make you know 
that ‘God giveth the increase.” 

Miss Maria Fearing gave her earthly possessions and 
herself to these African girls. Her life is bearing 
fruit. 
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Need of Leaders in Mexico 


HE different missions in Mexico have, from the 
first, felt the need of preparing workers and lead- 
ers, and have had their training schools and semi- 

naries. From these institutions and from the school of 
experience have come some splendid leaders, but the 
number is pitiably small in proportion to the need and 
the opportunity. 

In 1917 eight of the principal evangelical organiza- 
tions working in Mexico arranged for the opening of a 
union seminary. In the six years of its existence this 
institution has enrolled nearly one hundred pupils, in- 
cluding a considerable number of those who took the 
short course for lay workers. The graduates from the 
full course have been fifteen. It is interesting to note 
how these graduates and some of the others are being 
called to the larger churches and how efficient and suc- 
cessful they are proving to be in the pulpit, in adminis- 
tration, and in bringing forward the churches to more 
complete self-support and greater activity. 

With a teaching force of twelve, of whom three are 
full time professors, representing five of the support- 
ing missions, and by the intimate association in their 
student life, the pupils acquire a breadth of view, a 
balanced judgment, and widely inclusive personal 
friendships that are valuable assets for future efficiency. 

For rendering the most effective service to Mexico 
s and especially as a contribution to the production of 
Christian leaders, there can be no question that the 
Seminary is 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER 

The great natural resources of Mexico have drawn 
to its shores more than two billion dollars of foreign 
capital, and the lure is still as strong as ever. But revo- 
lutions, earthquakes, floods and drought make such in- 
vestments more or less precarious, and at best their pur- 
pose is to exploit the country rather than to develop it 
or render a real service. 

The investment in the preparation of Christian lead- 
ers is safe and rich in returns in this life and in the 
life to come. 

Does this appeal to you? 

The Seminary has made preliminary arrangements 
for the purchase of a very desirable tract of ten acres, 
which is offered by friends at less than a fourth of 
its market value. 

The immediate needs of the Seminary are: 


For purchase, enclosure and improvement of 
BOIL. cekncincnirnnabitinaidtntnntdtabieseniamaabe $ 25,000.00 
For main building and equipment_-_---~-- $150,000.00 


To insure permanent success and secure it against 
the vicissitudes to which the treasuries of the Mission 
Boards are subject, there should also be an endowment 
producing at least ten thousand dollars a year. This 
would, at the same time, release that amount from the 
annual budget of the Mission Boards and thus make 
possible the better development of their preparatory 
schools and the work in general—From “Leaders,” a 
pamphlet published by the Union Press. 


Cursing The Street 


J. N. MontTcoMeEry 


N CHRISTIAN lands custom and law are so ordered 
as to protect women. In China, the woman who is 
imposed upon has little chance of redress, especially 

if she is a widow without sons. Her one weapon of 
defense is a facile tongue. Very often the cruel hus- 
band has been quickly brought to terms, merely by the 
wife stepping out into the street and yelling for the 
benefit of all neighbors and passersby, the various mis- 
demeanors of her spouse. 


We have been in this village for four days. Morn- 
ing, noon and night we have been listening to a grand- 
mother “cursing the street,” as the Chinese call it. It 
seems that last year she made a beautiful little hat for 
her grandson. But the hat was. stolen. Recently she 
made a handsome little blue coat for the same grandson. 
This also suddenly disappeared. This was too much 
for the old lady, so she decided to curse the street. Be- 
lieving that the thief was of the same town, she began 
to use a clever method to get the coat back. Not know- 
ing who the culprit was, she began to bring down 
curses on his head, hoping that fear would make him 
bring back the coat. 


Some of her words will not bear repeating, and I am 
glad that my knowledge of the cursing vocabulary is 
so limited that some of them were unintelligible to me! 
One realizes a little of what filth language can contain. 
Marching up and down the street, with her little grand- 
son marching by her side, she worked herself up into 
a fury as she yelled at the street, for the special benefit 
cf the thief who no doubt was within earshot. Such 
words as these flowed in rapid succession from her 
rimble tongue, as she marched up and down, holding 
in her hand burning incense for the idols: 

“What did you steal the coat for! 

“This is no small matter! 


“Cursed be you and shame on your father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, and whole clan! 


“May a knife stick in your wicked heart! 


“Tonight I’m going to stick a needle in a hard boiled 
egg! (By this she meant that at the same time that 
she stuck the needle in the egg, the gods would pierce 
the heart of the thief.) 


“You cannot get away with a thing like this. The 
gods know you! 

“In a month you will be dead. Your father, mother, 
children and whole family will perish!” 


After four days the tirade has ceased, owing to the 
exhaustion of the old lady. This is just one of many 
incidents of this kind which are daily happening in 
China. 

May the Gospel soon penetrate the hearts of self- 
loving officials who do so little to help the people that 
they have to resort to “Cursing the Street” in an at- 
tempt to obtain redress. May the Gospel soon so 
change the hearts of the people that they may not meet 
their troubles in a spirit of cursing. 

Hwatanfu, Ku., China. 
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officer, Captain Allen Gardiner, R. N., who had 

played ‘a distinguished part in the founding of 
Durban, the capital of Natal, forsook all that a man 
usually holds dear, friends, home, career, to found the 
Patagonian Mission, which was in time to become the 
South American Missionary Society. 

Very dark, but very glorious were the early days of 
the Mission, Tinged indeed they were with blood, but 
even the blood had a golden hue. In 1851 the Founder, 
at the age of fifty-seven, with his little company of six 
pioneers, perished by starvation mid the cold and snow 
cf the far south. 

But the Mission did not perish. Fresh energy was 
infused into the dispirited supporters of the Society, by 
the Reverend Pakenham Despard’s clarion call, “With 
God’s help the Mission shall be maintained.” Mr. 
Despard was the Secretary of the Society, and, like a 
good soldier of Christ, he put into practice what he 
preached by going out to Tierra del Fuego himself. 
Once again a tragedy awaited the Mission, and in 1859 
a party of eight of the workers was massacred. Thus 
not one grain, but fifteen fell to the ground, and from 
these buried seeds, seemingly dead, the promise of Christ 
received ere long a remarkable fulfillment. 

In 1860 there went out as superintendent, a young 
Clergyman, the Reverend W. H. Stirling, who for many 
years worked as “God’s Lone Sentinel” amid the fierce 
tribes of Patagonia. He proved himself a capable and 
self-sacrificing leader, and under him, with noble helpers 
like the Rev. T. H. Bridges, Mr. Bartlett, Mr. John 
Lawrence, Mr. Lewis, Mrs. Hemmings, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. H. Burleigh, Mr. P. Pringle and a host of others, 
the work grew and prospered. On December 21, 1869, 
Mr. Stirling was consecrated Bishop of the Falkland 
Islands, the First Bishop of the Church of England in 
South America. From 1870 to 1879 wonderful changes 
were wrought in the lives of the Indians. So wonderful 
indeed was it that Charles Darwin, who had once pro- 
nounced these people to be practically outside the pale 
of civilization, was so impressed by the change, that he 
contributed to the funds of the Society to the time of 
his death in 1882, while the King of Italy, in the same 
year, presented the Society with a gold medal specially 
struck, because the Indian converts had saved the lives 
of shipwrecked Italian mariners. 

From 1880 to 1889, the Fuegain Mission began to 
decay, for the Indian tribes, Yahgans, Onas, Alacalufs, 
mixing with traders, steadily grew smaller and smaller 
in numbers, till today only a few tiny groups exist, 
Where once were thousands. 

However, the work of the South American Missionary 
Society, as by this time it was called, spread to other 


N EARLY eighty-two years ago a very gallant naval 





A Story of Adventure and Endeavour 


fields. Failures there were as with the Amazon Mis- 
sion commenced in 1872, which reached the upper waters 
of the River Purus—yet who knows that they were fail- 
ures after all; perhaps the lessons learned by the mis- 
takes of the past are helpful at the present day. With- 
crawals there have been from time to time, and yet the 
cld Society has survived it all, and lest we seem to 
boast, the way does seem to be opening up before the 
Society once more. God grant that those who labor 
today may be found worthy to pass on the torch. Good 
seed it was that was thrown on the ground in those 
early days, and we wait the work of the harvest. 

As time went on, the advent of the British settlers to 
South America necessitated the provision by the Society 
of Church Ministrations for communities too poor or 
too small in numbers to build or maintain churches 
for themselves. In those days, apart from a few Gov- 
ernment Chaplaincies, the Society practically represented 
the work of the Church of England in South America. 
In Bishop Stirling it gave to the Church her first Bishop 
in the Continent; today two Bishoprics and a large 
number of self-supporting Chaplaincies pay eloquent; 





tribute to the growth of the care for our own peopley 


by the Anglican.Communion in South America. 

In the decade 1889-99, the Society extended its work 
among the aboriginal Indian tribes, into the heart of the 
Continent to which it ministers. In June, 1888, Mr. 
A. Hendriksen left for the River Paraguay, but the life 
in canoes proved too trying for even that strong man, 
and on September 23, 1889, he died near to his work. 
The epic story of what followed can best be read in 
Mr. W. Barbrooke Grubb’s book, An Unknown People 
in an Unknown Land. Having read that book it is hard 
almost to believe that Mr. Grubb is still alive and busy 
planning fresh eampaigns, while his colleague, Mr. An- 
drew Pride, still leads the way in the Paraguayan Chaco 
with those splendid veterans the Reverend G. R. Farrow 
and Mr. W. L. S. Sanderson, with a goodly company of 
fine young men to support their efforts. They would 
be the last to say that anything wonderful has been 
accomplished, but we at home who read their letters, 
do believe that the Blessing of God has rested upon this 
work, >| 

And so the Society reaches the end of the eighty- 
second year of its work, at a time when the Church at 
Home is interesting itself in the “World Call to the 
Church.” The Call of South America is very strong 
and urgent. All along the line the South American 
‘Missionary Society can advance today, but it sorely needs 
the help of the Church at home. Both men and funds 
are needed. We are confident that both will be forth- 
coming.—The South American Missionary Magazine. 
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An African Prophet 


GOOD deal of trouble has been experienced in 

missionary work on the larger Congo on account 

of the activities of some alleged “prophets” who 
appeared about two or three years ago, and who were 
leading many from the right way by their crazy teach- 
ings. A prophet of a very different character is de- 
scribed by a writer in the British Weekly. Mr. Deaville 
Walker, of the London Missionary Society, after a 
visit to the field, where he made a thorough investigation 
of the situation, made the following report to the 


Society : : 


Harris appears to have been brought under religious 
influences some twelve or thirteen years ago. A laborer 
in a shipping firm’s dockyard, quite illiterate, he had a 
narrow escape from a leopard. Thereafter he decided 
to live for God, went back to his village, and told the 
people of Jesus Christ. Passing from village to village 
he denounced idols, and in his emotional way pointed to 
the Saviour. He was dressed in a long white robe on 
which figured a black St. Andrew’s Cross. Before him 
as he travelled he carried a cross, and lest the people 
should attach any magic to it, he would frequently 
break it and take another. When folk listened to him 
and wished to follow him, as thousands did, he baptized 
them, making them kneel, laying his Bible on their 
heads, claiming obedience, and sprinkling water on them 
out of his calabash. But he founded no sect. He simply 
bade his followers to wait for the missionary and the 
Book and passed on. 

As his fame spread crowds pressed on him. He re- 
fused every gift. He knew little of Christian teaching 
beyond the fact, one God, one Saviour. Then came a 
time of trial. The French Government feared that by 
destroying the old traditions and religions his work 
might cause danger; so his arrest was ordered. Harris 
made no difficulty. “God called me. He sent me to 
preach; and now the great Government say I must leave 
the country. I must obey.” He was led.200 miles across 
the frontier. Now an old man of over eighty, he is still 


in retirement. But when Mr. Platt visited the Ivory 
Coast in 1924, he found 30,000 people who claimed to 
be Harris’s disciples. Following his teaching, they had 
built churches, in each of which was placed a copy of 
the Bible, though as yet there were no readers. By an- 
other order these churches were destroyed, and still 
these illiterate folk kept the little knowledge they had 
of the truth. “It is one of the most marvellous things 
I know in Foreign Missions,” says Mr. Walker. And to- 
day thousands of these inquirers are seeking instruction 
from the Christian Church. Instruction is all they ask, 
not material help. Funds, gifts, money, these they will 
supply themselves, “only send us teachers.” 

The churches were afterwards rebuilt and Mr. Walker 
describes some of the services he has witnessed. They 
are amazing. Clamoring, dancing crowds as far as the 
church door, then absolute order and reverence within 
God’s house; not a sound after they have crossed the 
threshold. A few minutes’ silent prayer, then a hymn, 
sung as only Africans can sing—and the hymns are their 
main means of Christian instruction. When a mission- 
ary or some Fanti teacher is present there is an address; 
then reverent silence for the Benediction. And as soon 
as they get outside all their exuberance begins again. 

Mr. Deaville Walker reports that in all the Ivory Coast 
he has only seen three fetishes; all have been so driven 
out that he found it difficult to believe fetishism had 
ever existed. Thirty-two thousand inquirers are now on 
the roll of catechumens. This is one of the greatest 
problems facing the Church in West Africa. But it is 
being bravely and tactfully faced. Already several new 
missionaries, some of them French, have begun to tackle 
the problem. Mr. Walker has no doubt of Harris’s sin- 
cerity and the profound impression he has left upon the 
country; nor of the sincerity of many of his converts. 
The marvel is that this untrained, illiterate preacher, one 
of a race who are the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, has so awakened a new desire for God that hea- 
thenism has been shaken there to its foundations. It is 
for the Christian Church now to enter with teaching 
that. will make the Bible not merely a new fetish but 
an open book leading the reader and the listener into 
the intimate knowledge of God in Christ. 





Comparative Statement-- 


Receipts Applicable to Regular Appropriation 


June 1926 1925 

GRRIUROE onsen Rk $ 35,950.87 $ 32,277.53 
Sunday Geese .2ec.cea de 1,659.41 1,468.78 
Sunday Schools—Korea -_-------- 7,779.28 

Sunday Schools—China ---------- 6,453.37 
RR) ROR: SMS es 6,711.72 6,807.02 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries_-_--_- 56.66 126.98 
SREETORUER ocak eid ae 3,626.49 8,021.65 





$ 55,784.43 $ 55,155.33 
aE Tea ROT Ne eee See 20.12 59.68 





$ 55,804.55 $ 55,215.01 


Three Months, April 1, to June 30th, Inclusive. 
i ay es eee eee en ee $139,303.59 $102,557.06 
DenGay Gebel .....-. 6.26 -necur 4,597.06 3,503.74 


-Foreign Mission Receipts 











Sunday Schools—Korea ---------- 8,854.30 
Sunday Schools—China ___.___--- 7,206.99 
Societies 2222. ..5.2 eee 25,058.59 21,309.80 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries ___- 576.30 525.07 
Individuals ....215.2.:355. 2 ee 12,402.64 16,244.14 
$190,792.48 $151,346.80 
COWRCIOS. 2..<~2.cescudeeeee 80.46 77.96 
Total regular receipts ~....-.-_-- $190,872.94 $151,424.76 


Initial appropriation for year ending March 
S41, 3987 222 nki nn es eee eee $ 1,316,142.93 
Deficit March $1, 1996 <i. ccéuecec ee ata 271,697.30 


$ 1,587,840.23 
Epwin F. WILLIs, Treasurer. 
Nashville, Tennessee, June 30, 1926. 
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The Power of the Written Word 


James N. MoNnTGOMERY 


try southwest of Hwaianfu. Some twelve years 

ago a missionary worked there for a day or two. 
For seven years I have been hoping to get there and 
now I have made it. When I came today I knew of 
no one in the whole district who had any interest in 
the Gospel. 


ik: HU is a big town in the great stretch of coun- 


After a very busy time of preaching on the street, 
and having sold more than a hundred Scripture portions, 
we returned to our inn. There we found awaiting us 
a gray bearded old gentlemen of slender build, with 
features of more than usual intelligence, who gave his 
name as Mr. Chen. At once he began to speak to us 


in Scripture language, saying that the Holy Spirit had 


influenced his heart to believe the Gospel. 


We learned, on questioning him, that about twenty 
years ago he found an old copy of the Gospel of John. 
This Gospel he studied carefully for years. One day 
he saw on the ground two pages of the Gospel of Luke. 
Gathering them up he added these to his treasure of 
Scripture. He was on a canal hank one time when a 
fishing boat came in. On the front of the boat were 
spread out separate copies of the four Gospels and Acts. 
Here was more treasure! 


“Where did you get these?” 
fisherman. 

“T bought them for a few coppers from a seller of 
books up near Hwaianfu.” 

“Will you sell them to me?” 

The fisherman gladly agreed to let Mr. Chen purchase 
them. He took these home and continued his habit of 
reading several chapters a day. He has been thinking 
that this is all there was of the Word of God. Being 
impressed by the Lord’s prayer he has used it as a 
basis of daily prayer. 

He had many most interesting questions to put to us— 
in regard to the new birth; the meaning of “If any 
man would come after me let him take up his cross 
and follow me,” etc. He was trying to puzzle out some 
deep symbolical meaning in the fact that Christ was 
crucified between two thieves, one repentant and the 
other not; and in “Do men gather figs of thistles?” 

The Chinese evangelist with me was surprised at his 
knowledge of these five books. Indeed he knows them 
almost by heart. I feel that he is a saved man, having 
learned the truth from God’s Word alone. It was a 
joy to give him a Testament. We are determined that 
we shall soon come back again. 4 

Hwaianfu, Ku., China. 


he eagerly asked the 








HIDDEN TREASURE 


1. A new departure in our medical schools in China. 
What ? 


. In which of our fields is the medical work fairly 
well equipped ? 


3. At how many points is medical work carried on in 
Africa? 


4. When was the General Assembly of Brazil or- 
ganized ? 


5. “My, that lady must have been rich!” 
that remark and why? 


6. A real tribute to the missionary nurses in China. 


to 


Who made 


What? 

7. Two notable events at Sutsien, China. What were 
they? 

8. What is the condition of the common day laborer 
in Mexico? 


9. We must leave our medical work in Morelia. Why? 


10. Still she was alive! Who, where and what was the 
trouble? 


Il. How do the Indians of Mexico feel about illness? 


- Who gave her earthly possessions and herself for 
the African girls? 


13. What has grown up around “The Randolph Tree”? 


14. Tell something of the “Fruits” of the Golden Castle 
School. 


‘. An opportunity in the N. Brazil Mission. 
are you going to do about it? 


What 


SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM 
FOR AUGUST, 1926 


ARRANGED BY Miss MARGARET MCNEILLY 


Topic—Medical Missions. 
HymNn—Come Thou Almighty King. 
PrAYER—Lord’s Prayer in Concert. 

MINUTES. 
Rott Catt—Answer with the name of a hospital in 
our Foreign Field. 
BUSINESS. 
HymMN—Go Labor On. 
SCRIPTURE READING—Mark 1:23-45. 
PRAYER. 
Duret—He Gave Himself For Me. 
Quiz—Hidden Treasure. 
Topicat—Monthly Topic— 
And When You Get Sick. 
Medical Missionary Work in Mexico. 
What Is The Good Of A Hospital In Korea? 
PRAYER. 
Hymn—A Witness For Jesus. 
CLOosE with the 97th Psalm read in concert. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

As the roll call is answered locate the hospital men- 
tioned. Have a map of our fields before the women 
and paste a star on the station as the hospital is located. 

Make earnest prayer for the needs as brought out in 
the program. 

The hymns used are from Life and Service. 

To take home—Outline hospital buildings on card- 
board, cut out, print a telling message or a need of the 
work on each and distribute. Have these read just before 
the meeting closes. 
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Live Issues in Indian Affairs 


(Paragraphs from an article by THomas C. MorFert, 


Superintendent of Indian Missions for the Board of 


National Missions). 


and brings into prominence new concerns of the 

Indians of our country. The Bursum bill, in- 
volving the lands and titles of the Pueblo dwellers and 
white settlers in New Mexico, was to the front a short 
time ago. Now a government commission is working 
out an equitable adjustment of conflicting claims, and 
in the course of five years probably final adjudication 
of these interests will be attained. 

The agitation prevented a serious neglect and injury 
to the rights of the Pueblos, which the Bursum bill 
would have involved. Citizenship for the red man 
has long been a debated question, and the signing in 
July, 1924, by President Coolidge of the act of Con- 
gress conferring this status on all Indians born within 
the United States, closed this contention, and while 
still protecting the property interests and wardship of 
members of primitive tribes and individuals, removed 
the great injustice of withholding this right and privi- 
lege from these Americans. 

The use that the red men will make of this boon, and 
their preparation for suffrage, involve the problems of 
additional education and their competency in admin- 
istering their own affairs 


F VERY year settles previously contested interests 


The relations of the Indians to the states in which 
they live has attained new prominence within the last 
few months. The Secretary of the Interior in his re- 
port submitted to Congress has surprisingly advocated 
much larger responsibility of the states instead of 
federal control of Indian affairs; and appears to be 
prepared to welcome the taking over, from the control 
by the Indian Bureau, of the educational and health 
service for the red man. Many friends of the Indian 
will regard this as inadvisable in view of the graft and 
the local indifference or injustice which the white man 
has evidenced in the past and during the “Century of 
Dishonor.” 

The constant complaints of Indians and of organiza- 
tions such as the Indian Rights Association and the 
Indian Defense Society of bureaucracy in the federal 
Indian service have reached their height this year. 

A long list of neglects and abuses charged against 
the Commission and Indian field service makes a for- 
midable indictment. Many of these charges appear t° 
be unwarranted or extreme, and among the 5,000 em- 
ployees of this branch of the government there arc 
many devoted, unselfish and capable men and women 
who deserve appreciation and highest praise rathet 
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than the censure and condemnation which have been 
indiscriminately vented upon them. There has been, 
however, protection of corrupt and incapable employees 
in the field and the most inadequate and faulty inspec- 
tion service in Indian affairs. 

The physical ailment which afflicts the Indians of 
all tribes and which is receiving the systematic care 
of the federal bureau and its medical staff, is trachoma, 
the dread eye-disease, which involves granular lids, 
impaired sight and resultant blindness. The govern- 
ment and mission schools, hospitals and field workers 
are enlisted in a vigorous campaign to prevent and to 
cure this evil. Our ports of entry have long been closed 
to immigrants afflicted’ with trachoma, but upon the 
native Americans there have been comparatively no re- 
strictiens and the infection has been wide-spread. Dr. 
F. I. Proctor, of Massachusetts, has been rendering a 
most valuable: and expert service without charge to the 
government or mission boards, in scientific and special- 
ized investigation and treatment of trachoma in the 
Indian country. ; 

The drug-evil, peyote, and its attendant ‘“Mescal- 
worship” afflicts many tribes; and this cult since hav- 
ing been incorporated as a church or religious sect con- 
tinues its propaganda of exploiting Indians who are 
ignorant of the injurious effects and degradation at- 
tendant upon this habit. Four states have forbidden 
the importation or sale of peyote, which is a species of 
cactus growing in Texas and Mexico scientifically 





designated anhylonium; and most of the ,churches, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, have strongly con- 
demned its use. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the eminent 
medical and purefood expert, has renewed his testimony 
as to its extremely deleterious effects which his scien- 
tific investigation revealed. 

The progress in reaching the Indians with the Gos- 
pel is of supreme concern, and is the cause of both 
gratification and of serious reflection. At times the 
work seems to move very slowly, even though whole 
tribes have been led from primitive pagan conditions 
into Christian faith within one or two generations. The 
prayer, “Lord increase our faith,” is ever needed, for 
there are difficult features of this task which make 
zeal and expectation lag behind opportunity and need. 
The total number of missionaries seems sufficient and 
the appropriations generous for Protestant Indian serv- 
ice in the United States, and yet there are thousands of 
Indians without a knowledge of revealed truth. Re- 
cent advancement made by the evangelical churches 
shows no great awakenings or large accessions to mem- 
bership. In the large government boarding schools the 
last few years have evidenced decided improvement in 
Protestant service. District conventions and camp-meet- 
ings of the Indians and their friends have been in- 
creasing with marked interest, and an interdenomina- 
tional regional conference in Oklahoma with co-opera- 
tion from the Home Missions Councils is a forward 
move of this year.—From Women and Missions. 


The Hand of Providence 


gone since a little timid, full-blood Choctaw 

girl, Bessie Yale, attended the little Mission 
School at Goodland. Here she learned the rudiments 
of the pale-faced system of education and through the 
kindness of the grand old Missionary of the cross, then 
in charge of the Mission, she was given a higher train- 
ing. Here at the same time, a tall lank, half pale- 
faced boy was attending the Mission. The two, among 
others, sat in the same room pondering over some of 
the same lessons. This. half pale-face often looked 
over his book, when the teacher’s eye was turned aside, 
and rested on this little wild rose fresh from the forest. 


Time went on, but while time was passing, the low, 
tumblings of war were heard in the distance. On the 
very spot where children laughed and played, bugle 
sounds and war songs were heard; young men, the 
flower of the primitive race, were tramping to and fro. 
This same half-pale face, now a young man, joined 
himself to the First Indian Company of the Southern 
Confederacy, and bidding farewell to loved ones, 
marched off to scenes of sacrifice, privation and heart- 
aches. He participated in many a long weary march, 
took part in many a hard fought battle, often hungry, 
cold and thirsty, but he remained ever loyal to the 
Soutliern cause. When lying on the battlefields to 
snatch a moment’s rest, amid death, carnage and the 


M com than three-score winters have come and 


groans of the wounded, his mind wandered back to the 
wild roses at Goodland. 


Four years filled with varying events, drenched with 
the tears of widows and orphans and bathed in sacred 
human blood passed, the war clouds broke away and 
the half pale-face turned his face homeward. Once 
back home, he sought his wild rose, now full grown. 
Shortly they were pledged comrades to fight life’s battle 
heart to heart. They began their journey on the high- 
way of life. 

In the course of time to this union was born a baby 
boy. Soon after the coming of the baby, the mother 
was taken fatally ill, by her side lay this infant less 
than three months old. Anxious days of waiting 
passed, each moment grew more intense. An all-wise 
Providence sent his reaper to claim his own. The 
end drew near, the palid fingers grew cold and numb. 
The last word was a prayer for the helpless infant left 
behind. She took one fond look in his face and closed 
her eyes, never to see him again, this side the valley 
of the shadow of death. . 

The infant became a man. He attends the same 
Mission Church and Sunday school, has become an 
Elder in his mother’s church at Goodland and is now 
the Superintendent of the Goodland Indian Orphan- 
age.—Indian Orphan. 
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History of Our Missions Among the Choctaw Indians 


Rev. CHARLES E. HoTCHKIN 
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very first to send missionaries to the 

Indians, especially to the Cherokees, 
Muscogees, Seminoles, Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws, friendly tribes, that once owned and oc- 
cupied the territory embracing the States of 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida and 
portions of Tennessee and North Carolina. 

On the removal of these tribes from their 

former homes some of the old missionaries 
followed them to their new homes in the wild 
forests and prairies of the present Indian Ter- 
ritory. Other missionaries were sent out to 
this new country, women as well as men, 
teachers and preachers, in numbers quite suffi- 
cient to lay the foundations of a great work, 
a work that has resulted in the civilization 
and christianization of these tribes, now known 
as the “Five Civilized Nations.” 

These wise and godly men and women built 

for all time; not this only, but also for eternity. 
The languages among the five tribes were 
reduced to written languages, with grammar 
and lexicons, primary spellers, readers and 
arithmetics. But the translation of the Bible, 
or large portions of it, especially the Penta- 
teuch and the New Testament, was the great 
work to which the early missionaries devoted 
their attention. 

These Indians found themselves obliged to 
leave their homes and hunting grounds, their farms, 
cattle, hogs and sheep, and, best loved of all, the graves 
of their beloved dead—when called upon to leave all 
these, they left also the religion of their forefathers, and 


be Presbyterian Church was among the 


in their new homes—or rather in their homeless con- 
dition in the far, wild West, they were ready for a new 
religion. They were like great flocks of migrating birds, 
for several years, before they scattered out to find places 
for permanent settlement. While thus together in large 
numbers the missionaries preached and taught among 
them, and the people received the message as the very 
Word of God, and turned unto the Lord in large num- 
bers. Nations were “born in a day.” But the people 
needed systematic instruction in the very elements of 
letters, as they were utterly illiterate. Schools were es- 
tablished, day schools and Saturday and Sunday 
schools for old and young, and also boarding and in- 
dustrial academies. Funds for the support of these 
(excepting the Saturday and Sunday schools) came 
from the interest on the United States bonds, given to 
these nations in part payment for their lands left east 
ot the Mississippi River, supplemented first by the 
funds received trom the American Board, and after- 
wards from the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. ‘These schools proved to be mighty agencies in 
civilizing, and, as they were in the hands of devoted 
missionaries, in Christianizing these tribes of people 
so lately turned from “their vain conversation received 
by tradition from their fathers.” 

Between the years 1828 and 1830, my mother came 
to the Cherokee Nation with Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, 
and remained at a station called Braimard one year, 
when they went to the Choctaw Nation, to a station 
called Goshen. ‘There my mother became acquainted 
with my father, and they were married. When or how 
he came there I do not know. It then took them three 
months to make the trip from their homes in the North 
to Mississippi, and almost the same length of time for 
a letter to go back, so that friends and kindred could 
die and begin to pass from the world’s memory before 
any word could be received either way. 

The first emigration of Choctaws occurred in 1835, 
when they moved to the Territory of the present Choc- 
taw Nation. Reverends Cyrus Byington, Cyrus Kings- 
bury, Alfred Wright and Ebenezer Hotchkin were as- 
sociated together, and some of the children they taught 
in the old Nation are still alive. My mother learned 
to teach the Choctaws in two weeks. The four minis- 
ters, together with their interpreters, Jonathan Cogsdale 
and Joseph Dukes,—Mr. Wright I think, doing most 
of the work—translated the New Testament into the 
Choctaw language, and that translation is now used 
by both Choctaws and Chickasaws, and by ministers 
of all denominations. The hardships through which 
those pioneers passed cannot be told. Sickness, priva- 
tion; away from friends and kindred, and without any 
of the comforts of home, were the portion of these 
pioneers of the Christian religion in the far West. 

My eldest sister did not walk till she was three years 
old on account of the chills and fever, and I have heard 
my father say that the suffering among the Choctaw 
was simply horrible. The missionaries had to act in 
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the capacity of physician both for body and soul. 
Their medicines, etc., were supplied by the United 
States Government. 

The luxuries of life were unknown. I have heard 
my mother say she would cook corn bread on Monday 
morning for my father, and he would leave in company 
with others on their ministerial tours, and live on that 
bread for two weeks at a time; no spring-seated buggy 
in which to carry it. Im the way of their success were 
many obstacles, the chief of which were the Witch Doc- 
tors. My father said that he and Mr. Wright went to 
one certain clan time after time, and as soon as preach- 
ing was over they would go right out and have their 
dance of impurity. Finally, Mr. Wright pecame dis- 
couraged; thought their work was of no avail and said 
they would stop, but my father persuaded him to try a 
while longer. Then a little girl, a daughter of the 
leading man of these dances, was taken sick and died. 
But before her death she professed faith in the white 
man’s God and Saviour; and as this girl was her 
father’s favorite the result was that not only her father, 
but numbers of others embraced the religion of Jesus 
Christ. I think this was in the old Nation. 

After coming to this country, the first settlements 
were Stockbridge, near the Arkansas line, Sevier 
county; Wheelock, North of Clarkesville, Red River 
County, Texas; Pine Ridge, one mile from old Doaks- 
ville and two miles from the old Fort Torson. My 
father settled near Red River, between Wheelock and 
Doaksville, opposite old Jonesborough. At that time 
they clustered around the old Fort for safety. 

My father afterwards moved to a station called Good 
Water, and in time carried on a boarding school for 
Choctaw girls. About that time, or previous to it, as 
soon as the Choctaws became settled in their new homes, 
neighborhood schools, and afterwards boarding schools, 
were established under the care of the Mission Board, 
and were very successful. 


Some of the boys were taken North, among whom 
were Rev. Allen Wright, Joseph P. Folsom, C. J. 
Stewart, and others who have been lights to their peo- 
ple. As soon as the mission schools were started, Henry 
Copeland, Charles C. Copeland, Alexander Reid and 
others, came to Good Water from New England. Among 
these were Miss Downer and Miss Belden, teachers, 
who did not live very long, and their graves can both 
be seen at old Good Water today. 


The first boarding schools were Stockbridge, Wheel- 
ock, Pine Ridge, and Good Water for girls, Newark 
and Old Spencer for boys; Newark in charge of Henry 
Copeland and Spencer in charge of Alexander Reid. 

Churches were established all wer the Nation with 
Ruling Elders who were Ruling Elders indeed; aged 
men who were worthy of double honor, and the work 
progressed so that nearly all were gathered into the 
fold at the breaking out of the Civil War. 

At the beginning of the Civil War a great many had 
to leave. Rev. Alfred Wright was dead, his wife gone 
back to South Carolina, her native State. Revs. Kings- 
berry, Byington, Hotchkin, Alexander, Reid, O. P. 
Stark, C. C, Copeland and Allen Wright, a native re- 
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cently ordained to the work, and Rev. Henry Balan- 
tine, were all that remained. Mr. Copeland was also 
ordered to leave within a certain time on pain of death. 
His friends helped him, my brother included, who took 
him across Red River, thirty miles after night. 

Committees were then appointed on both sides of the 
river to protect these aged ministers. This came very 
near to a civil war among the Choctaws, but the pro- 
tecting party being the stronger, they overawed the 
opposing party, and they finally dropped it. The older 
people were ready to shed their last drop of blood to 
protect their old “Fathers,” as they called them. 

The mission work was greatly demoralized by the 
war. Many went to the army, and there many of the 
best men died, and a great number of refugees of all 
sorts flocked into this 
country. During the Civil 
War, boarding and day 
schools were stopped. I 
think my mother was the 
only one who kept up the 
neighborhood school all 
through the war without 
any pay whatever; but 
after the National Govern- 
ment got in running or- 
der again, she received 
pay in full for teaching 
the native children during 
this time. 

After the war closed, 
everything here was pretty 
much as it was all over > 
the South. Everything 
was demoralized. Mr. 
Byington was among the 
first to go back North, and 
I think he died at Mari- 
etta, Ohio. My father, 
Rev. Ebenezer Hotchkin, 
went North in the fall of 
1867, in very feeble health. 
He was taken with a con- 
gestive chill at his broth- 
er’s in Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts; there were 
no doctors there who un- 
derstood his case, and 
death ended his career. 
'My mother was very ill 
when we heard of my 
father’s death. On being 
told of his death, she re- 
marked that they had long 
been in the service to- 
gether, and had better go 
together. All we could do 
for her was of no avail. 
She died in one week. 
‘Mr. Kingsberry preached 
her funeral. He died some 
time after that at Old Boggy Depot. 
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Rev. Alexander Reid went North with his children 
to educate them. This left Messrs. Copeland, Stark 
and Allen Wright. Mr. Stark left the Nation to build 
up a Female Seminary at Paris, Texas. Revs. Cope- 
land and Wright carried on the work as best they could. 
The new workers who came to help them soon died. 
Mr. Copeland went to Washington, Arkansas, to 
Synod, and was there taken sick and died. Thus by 
death the mission was reduced to its lowest extremity. 
The Southern Church then sent out Mr. Colton. He 
was engaged in missionary work for awhile, and then 
took charge of Spencer Academy, until the arrival of 
Rev. J. J. Read, in December, 1876.—From Our Files. 








“The land is great, which knows the Lord, 
Whose sons are guided by His Word. 
Where justice rules twixt man and man, 
Where love controls in act and plan, 
Where breathing in his native air 
Each soul finds joy in praise and prayer— 
Thus may our country, good and great, 

Be God’s delight—man’s best estate.” 








Student council at O. P. C. 


HE Omaha Indians have a solemn 
custom for the boy of twelve. He 
is expected to go out alone into 
the fields, wrap his blanket about 
him, and lie under the stars. 
There he may fast for two, three, 
or even four days and nights. 
His watch alone is to bring him 
face to face with the Great Spirit. 
He is seeking what his work in 
life shall be—Shall he be a war- 

rior, a thunder-dreamer, or a hun- 
ter? He is far away from his friends, he may be 
lonely and faint from hunger, but the brave little son 
of the prairie will not return until the vision comes. 
Sometimes he hears in his vigil a little song, and that 
song stays by him all his life. It will bring courage 
when the tempest rages about his teepee, or when the 
battle goes against him. It is the message of the Great 
Spirit to his heart. 

And this is a custom of Indian boys,—heathen, who 
have never heard the “good news.” But is it not a 
custom for us to honor? The Lord Jesus was a boy of 
twelve when He said, “I must be about my Father’s 
business.” The Omaha boy of twelve seeks to know 
what business the Great Spirit would have him do in 
the world. Could there be a nobler thing for any 
boy or girl of twelve to do than to seek to be alone 
with Jesus for a little while as he or she asks in 
reverent love—‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 


Commencement Items From 
Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College 


By Rev. E. HoTcHKIN 


E HAVE closed another successful year at Okla- 
Vf homa Presbyterian College. The attendance 

has been the largest in the history of the In- 
stitution. The health of the student body has been 
above normal. The average age of the students was 
eighteen. 

It has been a year of discovery. Many girls have 
been found, who are anxious for an education, and 
who appreciate the high standards upheld at O. P. C. 
Many friends for the work have been discovered. 


It has been a year of improvements; not so much in 
the larger things as in bringing the whole plant to- 
gether under better workable conditions. 


It has been a gracious year religiously. Dr. Frank 
Fincher, one of the Assembly’s evangelists, spent a 
week in the school just before Easter, when all but 
three students made confession of their faith. 


Oklahoma Presbyterian College is the greatest spirit- 
ual asset in Oklahoma for the education of the Indian 
and white girls alike. 


Durant, Oklahoma. 
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What Shall We Do With the Indian? 


HE original American is not a vanishing race. 
T He is here today in increasing numbers. In some 

sections of the Southwest he far outnumbers the 
whites. 

Just what to do with the race has long been a much- 
debated question. The provincial-minded person says, 
“He’s just an Indian and will never be anything else.” 
The hard economist mutters ‘“He’s no good. Let him 
die off and be rid of him.” While the sentimentalist, 
the most impractical of the lot, commands: ‘Hands off. 
Let him live his own life and pursue his native arts 
and occupations just as his ancestors did.” The prac- 
tical-minded person advises, “Make a citizen of him. 
He is as able to take his share of the responsibility of 
life as I am.” 


“What shall we do with the Indian?” is a serious 
question, not alone for him, but for us as well, and 
after studying him as an individual and becoming ac- 
quainted with his situation, I am convinced that, in 
justice to all concerned, we should educate him, make 
him a citizen, give him his share of responsibility in 
national .affairs. In short, give him a chance to be a 
man. This is what the Government is doing, and the 
next generation will see thousands of citizen Indians 
marching side by side with the whites in civic, indus- 
trial, and professional activities, just as the last decade 
saw them march in our great volunteer armies. The 
educated Indian was in the Army. He was in the Navy. 
He was in the Air Service. He is in Flanders Field. 
Our Indian soldiers fought bravely and well to keep 
the world safe for democracy. Shall we deny it to them 
in their own country? 


Old age lives in yesterday; today is for the youth. 
No longer can sachems, chiefs, or warriors teach the 
young man to use the bow and arrow after he has 
learned the efficacy of a modern rifle; the old men can 
no longer interest him in the childish legends of his 
people after he has learned to read for himself and 
takes a daily paper; the chant and the tom-tom are 
not music to him after he has played in a brass band 
or sung in the choir of a city church. The old Indian 
mother can not interest her daughter in the art of pre- 
paring skins and making moccasins and leggins after 
she has worn real shoes—pretty shoes and stockings. 
No Indian boy or girl who has been to school “goes 
back to the blanket” willingly, but on account of pres- 
sure brought to bear upon him by his grandparents or 
other unprogressive relatives; who fear the white race 
means to abduct the young people. 

With present-day means of communication and trans- 
portation, European culture meets the Indian which- 
ever way he turns. The tide of civilization is at his 
very door and rising fast. He must mount the crest 
or sink to the bottom. 

For the Indian to live as his ancestors lived is not 
only psychologically demoralizing, but economically im- 
possible. A strange civilization multiplies his needs yet 
Provides no honorable way for him to satisfy them. His 





acres decrease, while his numbers increase. His once 
extensive holdings are now cut up into small individual 
family plots on which he must raise his crops and 
pasture his flocks. The thousands of wild acres adjacent 
tc him have been taken up by the settler or grazed bare 
by his own herds that have roamed the range for three 
hundred years. ‘Times have changed and the only 
chance the Indian now has to live and still keep his 
self-respect, is to learn scientific methods of farming 
and stock-raising, take up the trades and professions of 
his white neighbor, learn to labor skillfully, become a 
citizen of his country, and an honorable member of its 
religious, civic and economic systems. It is to this end 
that the Government is carrying out its Indian policy. 

Such changes do not come in a day. The Indian is 
not a wishy-washy individual. To change him requires 
time, patience and discretion. In making the Indian 
able to take his place in our society, the Government has 
a trying task, and should have the co-operation of every 
citizen who has the good of the Indian, as well as the 
country, at heart. 


To the well-meaning critic of the present Indian 
policy, I would say that my personal study of the sub- 
ject, “What shall we do with the Indian?” leads me 
to conclude that he can be a white man, and a good 
one; that it is a crime to pauperize him with gifts and 
annuities; that he is potentially too valuable to lose; 
that to keep hands off and let him live in the ways of 
his fathers is impossible; and that the thing to do, with 
him and for him, is to educate him; make him a citizen; 
throw him on his own resources and give him a chance 
to be a man. He wants it. He deserves it and can 
make good, and, while endeavoring to Americanize our 
foreign immigrants, we should not discriminate against 
the original American within our borders—those sturdy 
men who have fought for the flag they love and who 
call the President “The Great White Father in Wash- 
ington.” 

The Indian Leader 
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Chief Left Hand 


T WAS at a great national denominational conven- 
| tion in Oklahoma City, in 1908, right in the heart 
of the Indian country where this denomination had 
spent many thousands of dollars for the evangelization 
cf the Indian. ‘ So the general superintendent of home 
missions devised a plan whereby over one hundred of 
the Christian Blanket Indians were present, encamped 
in the outskirts of the city. The intention was to show 
the constituency a living demonstration of what the 
Gospel can do for the Red Men. A portion of the 
great Sabbath-morning service of the convention was 
given over to these redeemed Red Men. Many had 
spoken, some in broken 
English and some in their 
own tongue through an in- 
terpreter. Then Left Hand, 
the head chief of the 
-Arapaho, arose. Over sev- 
enty years of age and six 
feet two inches tall, the old 
Indian still stood straight, 
but he was totally blind. 
wHis hair was short, and he 
yore citizen’s clothing, 
ough elk-skin moc¢asins 
covered his feet, and a 
bright bandanna_ was 
knotted about his neck. 
Through the interpreter he 
made a strong “Jesus talk,” 
though he had been con- 
verted only two years prior, 
and then sat down. 
Immediately a white- 
haired pioneer preacher 
known and loved all over 
the West as “Father” 
Tyson, sprang to his feet 
in the audience, and de- 
manded the attention of the 
presiding officer. He said. 
“I know that your program is full, but I have some- 
thing that I think you will be glad to have me say. 
In 1864 I lived in Denver, and enlisted in the United 
States Army to fight the Indians who were on the war- 
path. It was not long before the battle of the Big 
Sandy (on the border between Kansas and Colorado) 
occurred. Some of the soldiers were killed, and many 
of the Indians were slain. Left Hand, who has just 
spoken to us, led the Arapaho in that fight. I have 
not seen him from that day to this, but I want the 
interpreter to tell him that though I fought against him 
that day, I love him for Christ’s sake now.” 


Beech grove in Cherokee National Forest. 


Intense excitement prevailed. It was a scene that 
could not have been prearranged. The interpreter had 
all the time been telling Left Hand what Tyson was 
saying. His face could be seen to ripple in smiles as 
he took in the story. A call came from the audience for 
Tyson to take the platform. He did so, but it was not 
to continue his talk. There was no need for talk. The 
great audience had involuntarily arisen to their feet, 
and all were shaken by a mighty tide of emotion. There 
upon the platform the two old warriors met—the tall 
Indian with coal-black hair and the short white man 
with hair like the driven snow. Both were scarred, 

not only from many battles 
with their human foes, but 
still more from battles with 
the elements of Nature. 
With tears rolling down 
their cheeks—tears not of 
sorrow, but of inexpressible 
joy—these former enemies 
embraced. Their faces 
were lighted by affection— 
not flushed with hate. They 
who once sought each 
other’s blood upon the field 
of battle were now made 
nigh by the blood of Christ 
—they had become blood- 
brothers in Christ Jesus. 

The astounded audience 

looked on while unbidden, 
unashamed tears ran down 
every face. For an instant 
every voice was hushed. 
Then, as with one accord, 
“Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow” burst from 
their sob-choked throats. 
It was a scene never to 
' be forgotten. The famous 
Bob Burdette, who wit- 
nessed it, said, “I expect to be telling about that after 
I have been in heaven a million years.” 


Yes, the audience had seen a living demonstration 
of the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ—for it is 
the “power of God unto salvation, to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew xirst, and also to the Greek”; yes, 
and to the Indian also. 


From the Pith and Pathos of Frontier Missions, by 
Rev. Bruce Kinney. 








During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, the Indian population 
increased 2,693. The total number of Indians in the United States is 


349,595, a gain of 18,976 during the last twelve years. 


Oklahoma leads 


with 120,163; and in fifteen other states the number is above 5,000. 
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Object Lessons for Indians 


By WILLIAM B. PINKERTON, tit The American Missionary. 


gress is closely bound up with the development of 

his home life and his successful maintenance of it, 
1] concluded that I could not do better than to set him 
an example of home building and, since the average 
Indian is on his land, of farm development. I judged 
that I might well become my own home builder and 
that the more nearly I could parallel the Indian’s prob- 
able experience the better it would be. Now anyone 
who knows the situation understands that the average 
Indian in building his home must move slowly. 

He does not often have large amounts of capital to 
use. He must, or at least needs to be his own work- 
man. He needs to learn to stick to his job and to im- 
prove bit by bit. Sg I came to see that it would not 
be a bad thing if my home -building here took some 
considerable amount of time. If I should build sub- 
stantially, if I did a good share of the work, if I got 
on with some inconveniences for a time, if I made one 
shift and another for funds, if I earned some part of 
the cost by use of the land, it might in the end en- 
hance my influence. 

I can truthfully say that I have followed the line 
of these ideas. In building the main part of the house 
I had, of course, to employ help, but I placed the con- 
crete in the forms with-my own hands; I placed the 
roof entirely with only my son’s help in the shingling; 
I did the inside work, the partitions, floors, lathing and 
casing of windows and doors. I think the total cost 
of expert labor has not been over one hundred dollars. 
So, bit by bit, I have tried to complete not only the 
house, but the place. 

Last fall I built a chicken house. Not a cent went 
into it save what it cost to get lumber and cement on 
the grounds. In the last few days I have been excavat- 
ing for an ice house. In the next few days, I shall 
have the ice, and trust to some turn of fortune to enable 
me to cover it with a roof. 

All of these tasks have gone more or less slowly from 
the fact that much other more typically missionary 
work has continually to be done. Traveling, preaching, 
Writing and some little studying can not be forgotten, 
of course. 

But what of all this? What does it drive at? On 
this reservation are some 1,200 to 1,500 young men 
and women, boys and girls, who have land. Their 
land, of course, is their capital. The acute question 


[eras is ci with the thought that the Indian’s pro- 





with them is, will they keep their land? Will they use 
it? Will they be able to get their living out of it? It 
is not an easy question to answer, but if I can help to 
answer it affirmatively, I believe my work will justify 
itself. After fifty years of tutelage of these Indians 
by the Federal Government, and after allotments of land 
in severalty have been made to them for over twenty- 
five years, it remains true that not over one family in 
ten is able to subsist on their land. They are nearly 
at the end of their cash resources and the pressure to 
sell land to get money to live on is very great. 

If inherited lands 
continue to be sold as 
has been the case, it 
will not be long before 
we shall see a _ full 
generation of landless 
children. Hence, the 
greater necessity that 


generation become es 
tablished in habits o 
industry and thrift. 
Out of this economic 
problem run lines that 
directly touch the 
moral welfare of the 
Indian, his education, 
and his religion. After 
all, as society has 


again, human life is 
one whole, and failure 
on one side involves 
failure on all sides, so 
that the missionary, as 
the Master, must be 
ready to touch life 
helpfully on all sides. 
And if the Indian had 
a hard struggle upon 
his bit of soil, the tiny 
bit to which he has 
been driven, his allot- 
ment, it seems but fair that the missionary should also 
be ready to share his material lot and, if possible, help 
him find his way through. 
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The Indian needs true friendship. The real solution of the Indian 
Problem does not lie in radical legislation, but in a true understanding 
of his difficulty, in a great deal of patience, and in an increased number 
of loyal friends who are neither swept by sentimentalism nor cast 

own by pessimism, men and women who see the Indian as he is with 
his past and with a present which is full of obstacles. 


the present coming _ 


learned again and ~ 
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A Presbyterian Indian in Oklahoma more than 100 years old. 


Indians 


EV. R. M. FIREBAUGH, Superintendent of 
R Indian Presbytery, presents his report for the 

year, showing the progress and prospects of the 
work: 

“In writing to the Thessalonians Paul ‘Remembered 
without ceasing their work of faith and labor of love 
and patience of hope.’ His words correctly describe 
our eighteen churches and ten preaching points in Indian 
Presbytery today. The work as a whole is encouraging, 
tiiough there are many adversaries. One church has re- 
ceived fifty additions during the year, and all have 
received some. 

“Beech Tree Church has called Rev. J. C. Bacon for 
full time. He has been living among his congregation 
since June. The church and pastor are both pleased. 
This is the first Indian church in our midst that has 
ever undertaken this. Heretofore, they have been satis- 
fied with a supply coming to them at stated times. If 
this pastorate at Beech Tree is successful, others will 
be undertaken. Matoy and Goodland churches are 
both looking for a man for full time pastorate. Just 
as soon as these two men can be secured, these two 
fields will develop rapidly. The Sunday schools of the 
different churches are doing excellent work. The at- 
tendance is always above the church enrollment. 

“Too much cannot be said for what Goodland Indian 


Orphanage with about two hundred enrollment, and 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College with about the same 
number are doing for the young Indians in the way ol 
education and religious training. This training is 
bound to count in consecrated useful lives back to the 
native churches. 

“This year there will graduate from Austin Seminary 
the first candidate for the ministry in Indian Presbytery 
who has taken a full course, since the days of Allen 
Wright. We do not know yet whether we will be able 
to secure him for the Indian work. From Goodland 
School we are expecting one from the graduating class 
to enter the ministry and go through college and sem- 
inary. This will begin to furnish a trained leadership 
in our Indian churches, that will be calculated to meet 
the requirements. Our native pastors are faithful, but 
they cannot hope to hold the interest or lead the ac- 
tivities of the younger generation who are better trained. 

“This is not a time for discouragement or throwing 
up our hands in the Indian work. ‘Tis the first time 
in my fourteen years of connection with the work that 
I have been able to see large hope of our being able to 
meet the conditions required. Now that the new day 
seems dawning, let us not as a church fail to furnish 
the men and the means to accomplish the task. Every- 
body writes about the small percentage of church mem- 
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bers in Oklahoma, and the large number of the un- 
churched masses. They are nearly all in the country. 
No other church—neither Methodist nor Baptist—is 
dealing with the situation today. Indian Presbytery’s 


eighteen churches are all in the country; around them 
fifty white churches could be organized and maintained 
if we had the leadership, means and faith in God to 
attempt great things for the Kingdom.” 


A New Work Among the Seminoles 


terested in the civilization of the Seminoles, which 

interpreted means “run-away Creeks,” is evi- 
denced by their missionary spirit that leads them into 
the swamps and the back country of Florida to work 
among the most uncivilized tribes in America. The 
latest to enter the field in this part of the state is Mrs. 
Tobico, a middle-aged, full-blooded Delaware Indian 
from Canada. Mrs. Tobico is being supported in her 
personal efforts to uplift her race by the First Southern 
Presbyterian Church of Orlando. 

It was the intention of Mrs. Tobico on this first trip 
to make a thorough investigation of the living condi- 
tions of the Seminoles and to ascertain the needs for 
their betterment. It is her desire to go among them 
as a personal worker and to instruct them as to modes 
of living, personal hygiene, form of dress and how to 
work and become educated, as well as the religious 
training she hopes to impart. Mrs. Tobico has much 


qa the Indians of other tribes are intensely in- 


experience with the various tribal conditions and has 
learned to speak six languages but has, so far, not 
learned what is known as the language of the five 
civilized tribes of Oklahoma: the Cherokee, Creek, 
Seminole, Choctaw and Chickasaw. 

The language of the Creeks and Seminoles is prac- 
tically identical, being originally the same tribe. The 
Creeks were properly called Muskogee Indians, but 
long years ago gained the appellation “Creek” by their 
persistent habit of withdrawing from civilization and 
living along the creeks and branches away from the 
public highway. 

After leaving Indian Town, it is her intention to 
visit Dr. Spencer, Government agent at Fort Myers, 
and then go into the interior of the state, into what 
is known as “the big Cypress,” where a greater number 
of Indians may be found, and where she hopes to live 
among them for several months, preaching and teach- 
ing them the ways of white men. 








Ten thousand Indian lads served in one branch or another of 


Uncle Sam’s army and navy. 


Whether seeing service on the battle 


fields of France, sailing the waters of “Gitche-Gume,” guiding the war 
eagles, or training in the cantonments of the homeland, these boys, by 
fellowship with their comrades, by what they learned of world events 
and by what they saw in travel, are no longer tribal-minded; they are 


nation-minded and world-minded. 








The American Indian Defence Association, Inc., announces 


the following points in its Program: 


(1) Transfer of medical care of the Indians from the Indian 
(2) Rectification of the 


Bureau to the Public Health Service. 


guardianship abuses in Oklahoma through Congressional action. (3) 
Employment of céunsel for the Pueblos to handle Indian claims be- 
fore the Pueblo Land Board which convenes this autumn. Land worth 
millions and the future existence of the Pueblo conimunities depends 
on this assistance. (4) Establishment through test cases of the 
Indian's right to civil and religious liberty and the protection of the 
courts. (5) The enactment of legislation to reorganize the present 
antiquated system. of handling Indian affairs. 

The Association calls especial attention to health conditions 
among the Indians, which are said to be chiefly due to “low salaries 
paid doctors and nurses in the Indian Bureau medical service, the 
‘onstant shortage of both, and the lack of facilities for treating dis- 
tase.” The Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his last annual re- 
Port estimates the number of trachoma cases among 210,000 Indians 
at 30,000 and tuberculosis, 25,000. “Our facilities for reducing in- 
fant mortality are inadequate,” he says. 
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Two Home Mission Projects 


Mrs. ANTHONY VAN TUYL 


in Bible, Reading, Writing, English, Music and Domes- 
tic Science, boarding them at the Walls’ home for sixty- 
five cents a day. Fort Worth and Paris Presbyterials 
and the Synodical office are helping with the expenses. 

I borrowed cots from the Boy Scout camp and got 
Mrs. (Dr.) Gilmore to teach the English classes, for 
she understands Spanish. Mrs. Walls is a graduate 
in Domestic Science and will teach those classes. 

The girls who really make good are to come back to 
private American homes where they will work for their 
board in the forenoons and go to classes in the after- 
noons at the Mission. 

The aim is to have at the end of the second course, 
a half dozen girls who can teach Sunday school and 
Bible reading to the women in the Rural Mexican Mis- 
sions, like the Bible women in Korea used to do. 

Please know that I’m just interested in Home Mis- 
sions everywhere, and thought these plans might prove 
helpful to others. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 


T FELL to my lot to teach the Home Mission Study 
| Book last fall to three large groups: our own Auxil- 
iary, our business women, and the North Fort Worth 
Auxiliary. Remembering how effectively Ann Van 
Devanter uses posters in her work, I made large posters 
to illustrate each chapter of the book. The women 
were so enthusiastic that I pass the idea on for some 
other group to use this year. 

I am anxious to tell you of a Home Mission Project 
here in Fort Worth. Mr. Walls, our Mexican Mis- 
sionary, came to me with the information that he had 
good Christian girls, sixteen to eighteen years old, in 
the country at Grandview and Ladonia who could 
neither read nor write and are ashamed to start in the 
country schools in the first grade, and could not get 
in the distances from the ranches every day anyway. 
We have planned to bring seven of these girls to our 
Mexican Mission here for a two weeks’ intensive course 








Order copy at once. Price 15 cents. These splendid Helps were pre- 


| LEADERS’ HELPS FOR “LAND OF SADDLE-BAGS” now ready! 
pared by Miss Janet Welton. 
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Sunday School Among the 
Alabamas 


HERE are less than 250 Alabamas 
and Coushattas in the tribe. They 
about hold their own in population, 
the babies appearing as rapidly as 
new mounds grow in the little ceme- 
tery in the clearing, once upon a 
time the Alabama council ground. 

And yet on a rainy Sunday morn- 
ing, there were 160 Indians out for Sabbath school 
and the preaching service. 

Imagine, if you will 60 per cent of an American 
city going to morning service, and you may visualize 
what the missionaries have done with the tribespeople. 
Tiny infants are brought in their mothers’ arms. The 
men don their best clothing. They dress well. The 
girls, bashful, and the bucks reserved, sit in separate 
sections of the little chapel near the old schoolhouse 
and the new one, built from a federal appropriation. 
Most of the old men sit well in front, some of them on 
special seats. The pews are rough board affairs. Mrs. 
Chambers leads the singing and the blessed stillness of 
the woods is pleasantly broken. Mrs. Chambers’ sister 
plays the organ until Hardin Sylestine comes and 
then he takes the keys. Hardin has had only meager 
instruction. He is a born musician and his people 
are proud of him. 


Cooper Sylestine is Superintendent of the Sunday 
school and Cooper is aware of his importance. He is 
a highly capable man. Alex Thompson, seventy-five, 
the oldest man in the village, sits on the bench at the 
right hand of the minister. There is a group of 
youngsters at the minister’s left. Picture the average 
Sunday school assembly room of say twenty years ago, 
and you have a portrait of this Sunday morning serv- 
ice. 


SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
AUGUST, 1926 


HyMN—I Love to Tell the Story. 
ScriprurRE—Psalm 148. 
PRAYER. 
HyMN—Make Me a Channel of Blessing. 
TaLK—History of Our Choctaw Missions. 
fatk—A Plea for the Indian. (Page 458). 
Discussion—Live Issues in Indian Affairs. 
HyYMN—Go as a Witness for Jesus. 
Srice Box. 
FRopucTs or INDIAN Misstons—(Brief Reports) : 
a. Chief Left Hand. 
b. The Hand of Providence. 
SENTENCE PRAYERS. 


Closing Hymn—Jesus Shall Reign Where’er The Sun. 


Shoulder Blade Notes 


Mrs. E. R. NEAL 


S WE look back over the year’s work, we see much 
that encourages us. 

Our day school, taught by Mr. Jett, one of 
our mountain men, was the best we have had in the 
fourteen years since I first came here. The attend- 
ance and enthusiasm kept up to the very last day. 
Every pupil passed in the final examinations. One 


nine year old girl made two grades in the seven months’ 
term. 


Two of our young people will graduate from High- 
land High School this spring. Both will complete the 
four years’ course in three years. 


Our Junior Christian Endeavorers, under Miss Van 
Atta, have done splendid work. Besides well rendered 
programmes each week, they have committed large por- 
tions of Scripture to memory. Five have memorized 
the Child’s Catechism, and several others have almost 
finished it. 


The Industrial classes are doing good work. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary is very enthusiastic. The 
interest in the devotional part of the meetings is grow- 
ing. 

We are making quilts for needy Institutions, and 
are planning other work. 

We were compelled to close our Sunday school on 
Old Buck Creek, Christmas, but plan to begin again, 


as soon as weather and roads will permit. 
Juan, Ky. 


SPICE BOX 


What is the name of the eye disease prevalent 
among Indians? 


Who is Bessie Yale’s son? 


When did the first immigration of Choctaws oc- 
cur? 


What is the average age of the students at O. 
Fr. Gf 

What do the Indians call the President of the 
United States? 

Who said, “I expect to be telling about that 
after I have been in heaven a million years?” 

What is one acute question with the Indian? 

How many additions were received by one church 
in Indian Presbytery during the year? 

What is meant by Seminoles? 

Who did “peoples say” killed Grannie? 

Why did little Indian boy go home? 
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Echoes from Wigwam Land 


A. 
‘‘No Witches Don’t Live Nowheres’’ 


MANY years ago before the 
Indians had any written langu- 
age or religious training, their 
belief in witchcraft was al- 
most universal and a few of 
the very old ones, especially 
those who have had neither 
educational nor religious ad- 
vantages still believe in it to 
some extent, while the present 
generation have only faint recollections of ever hearing 
about it and the younger generation know nothing 
whatever concerning this past delusion of their race, 
which has all been brought about by religious influence 
and training which taught them to know that witchcraft 
» was only a superstition. A delusion handed down from 
parent to child for many generations past. 

At this time very few of them will talk of real or 
imaginary witches who lived, walked or practiced their 
arts among them in the bygone days of the long ago. 

The old belief was that a sure enough witch lived 
most of the time in the form of a person, either a man 
or a woman, more often a woman. Still they have 
the power to change from the human form to that of 
various animals or birds. All owls were considered 
birds of ill omen and when one came near a home to 
live or stay awhile some misfortune or calamity always 
followed. Cats, too, were often bewitched they thought, 
else why did they prowl and make such unearthly 
noises at night they reasoned. 

Birds, dogs, rabbits, even were often supposed to be 
possessed with familiar spirits. 

A native Choctaw was once asked if she believed 
witches still lived among her people, if her people still 
believed in them as they did long ago. She was not 
slow to say that the delusion was swiftly passing from 
the minds and hearts of her people. 

“No,” she said, “never did see no witch, not want 
to see one, an’ witch never bothered me none to talk 
of no how. Long time ago when wus little, my mother 
say that witches dg live and kill some people, too, 
always be a bother, but never did see it, hear my 
mother say it, believe all my mother say then, an’ be 
sorry to hear owl or cat holler at dark, think witch is 
come but never say much, just think and be lonesome 
when dark done come and sun done gone home to 
sleep.” 

“My Grannie was live then, had little log house 
close where mother live, an’ Grannie just live there al] 


by itself, only dog stay at Grannie’s house. Grannic 
had old man long ago but old man been dead long 
time, and never wuz no children. She done got to be 
old, but won’t leave old home, say want to die at old 
home. Live long time by itself, get so old can’t bring 
water from spring, can’t make no more fire, and peo- 
ples around all good to old woman, though, bring it 
bread sometimes an’ coffee, too, with meat. Grannic 
say coffee good, drink heap coffee, want it strong so 
she not sleep when sun shines, want to see sun when it 
shine. After long time Grannie got bad sick, an’ 
Indian doctor says Grannie too old, look like Grannie 
not get well, but mother say witch after try to kill old 
woman all time. Mother do many things to break with 
spells, all look like no good, for Grannie get worse all 
time, look like going to die anyhow. 


“One day hear owl rite close 
to Grannie’s gate; look, but see 
no owl, just hear it holler, thats 
all, when just after owl holler, 
see old woman that people say 
is witch, an’ woman come in, 
take chair close to where Gran- 
nie is. Grannie wake up, turn 
over, then Grannie cry loud two 
times. Mother lift Grannie’s 
head up, but Grannie done 
dead, don’t breathe no more, 
eyes shut too. Old woman soon 
go home, mother not stay to 
talk, just cry, take water, wash 
chair, wash floor, sprinkle wa- 
ter on ground where old woman 
walk, wash tracks all up so 
can’t kill any more peoples 
mother say. Peoples all say 
witch kill my Grannie, an’ I 
wus believing it until I went to 
Bible school, when teacher say 
never was no witches, says none 
now, and Bible school teacher 
always tell truth all time, so 
knows now that peoples was all 
wrong, just never did go to no 
Bible school to teach them ’bout witches. Am glad 
get to go to Bible school too, can read not little an’ 
tell peoples that no witches don’t live nowheres, never 
did live here at all.” ; 
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Years ago, sOon after the first railroad had been 
built through the Indian Territory, a Tribal Board 
School for boys was located three or four miles from 
a young town on the new railroad. About the time 
the first term was well under way an Indian man, whose 
educational advantages had been very limited, carried 
his oldest child, a boy of twelve years old, to the school, 
that the child might be educated, receiving advantages 
denied him in his younger days. 

To the boy it was all a new life. There was the 
regular school routine; the language, of which he only 
understood a little, and talked in such a broken way 
that he was almost afraid to use it at all, lest he make 
mistakes. ‘The food consisted of so many things he 
never had eaten before, many times he did not know 
what he was eating, but made no comments. He 
was brave through those first weeks, always obedient, 
always punctual, but seldom smiled, and at times his 
eyes showed a far-away, sad look, but he never cried. 
Although he missed and longed for his humble moun- 
tain home, no one suspected it. 

One evening, after he had been in school nearly a 
month, his parents were eating their supper when they, 
hearing foot-steps, looked up and saw their school boy 
standing in the door. A place was fixed for him at 
the table; he ate very heartily in silence, at times cast- 
ing a quick glance at this father, whose face told 
nothing of the sorrow and regret he felt. 

After supper when the family was seated out of 
doors in the moonshine, the father called the boy to 
him and asked, “What for you here. I take you to 
school. When see you first think mabby so you sick, 
no sick, eat heap supper, say nothing, just eat, that’s 
all. Not look like had been sick, think just run off 
from it school, an’ mus’ tell it to me what for, not lak 
school? Teacher done give to you bad whippin’ and 
you been mad at him, look lak you eats there, not much 
poor, what done make you cum back?” 

Slowly stepping in front of his father, the boy re- 
plied, “I tell you all about it. Good school, lak it, 
want to stay, but think ’bout home lots sometimes look 
lak I can see here, feel sorry, but stay on, want to 
learn it at school. Teacher good all time, whip some 
boys sometimes, boys not cry, but not whip me. I do 
what teacher say, never did no whipping to me. Eat 
big at school all time an’ not never been hungry. Not 


ScripTuRE—II Kings 5:1-15. 
SENTENCE PRAYERS. 


Han WorK PErIop. 


B. 
“Indian Boy Can’t Stand Everything’’ 


JUNIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
AUGUST, 1926 


HymMn—Since Jesus Came Into My Heart. 


Story—‘No Witches Don’t Live Nowheres.” 
Hymn—Light Up the World for Jesus. 
Story—‘“Indian Boy Can’t Stand Everything.” 


CLosing Hymn—The Light of the World is Jesus. 





know all I eat lots times, tastes all good. All boys and 
teacher eat, I eat too. First week was at the school, 
wagin cum in frum town and bring in an’ back of 
kitchen one dead hog. Look like hog him die. All . 
day we carry it in, was cold an’ hard. Not bin cut 
up, big boys cut him an’ they put some ice in box, put 
hog in, put more ice on him, we eat him three days. 
Ice was big ice, made it in town boys say, not little 
ice, cold make on pond, boys break ice up little to put 
on hog.” 

““Nex’ week same wagin cum in with heap of big 
ice an’ they bring in dead cow, big cow too, and cow 
was hard an’ cold like hog, dead cow. We know we 
got to eat long time on cow, but say nothing. Boysg 
break ice, cut cow up and put lot of ice on cow anj 
us eat cow many days, but say nothing. Get tired of 
cow, though before it all gone.” 


“When I get to school one teacher was sick, been 
sick long time, had a fever, boys say. I carry teacher 
water some days, she was getting her hair white and 
never did get married to no man, jus’ teach school. 
Teacher not much fat, skin over bones, that’s all, bones 5 
look lak big bones. ‘Teacher bad sick all time, doctor 
say not get well. Other teacher tell boys to not make 
fuss yesterday an’ boys be still in house all day. Other 
teacher an’ matron not eat supper, look sorry. Say 
nothin’ till supper over an’ teacher tell boys sick teacher 
done dead. Boys look lak he sorry, say nothin’, went 
to front yard, be still, see wagin cumin’ bring nothin’ 
only big ice, take it the ice in house an’ I hear boys 
break ice. Listen at ice break little while an’ its dark 
now. Walk off in shade of trees where moon can’t 
shine, have to cum home, Indian boy can’t stand 
everything.” 
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‘Sayre College 


FOR GIRLS 
“Under Control of Synod of Kentucky 


f Courses—Elementary, College Prep., 
Junior College, Music, Art, Expression. 
Located in the heart of the Blue Grass 
“Section of Kentucky. A strong faculty. 
Christian atmosphere. Moderate ex- 
penses. 
Session begins September, 1926. For 
information address Rev. J. C, Hanley, 
President. 


SAYRE COLLEGE, 
Lexington, Ky. 


























North Avenue 


Presbyterian School 


ATLANTA, GA. 
A Junior and Senior High School 
for Girls 
A Christian Home School of 
Distinction 
College Preparatory and 
Cultural Courses. 
Specials: Bible, Music, Home Eco- 
nomics, Physical Education, Ad- 
vantages of a Large City. 
Catalog on Request 
Thyrza Askew, Principal. 























CHAMBERLAIN - HUNT 
ACADEMY 


Port Gibson, Miss. 
Owned and controlled by the Synod 
of Mississippi. 


Accredited by Association of South- 
ern Schools and Colleges. 


The aim is to develop Christian char- 
acter and ideals. 


Endowed ; hence tuition only $440.00. 
Write for catalogue. 


CAPT. J. W. KENNEDY, Pres, 























PALMER COLLEGE 


(Coeducational) 
DEFUNIAK SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
Florida’s One Presbyterian Schoo! 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ELEMENTARY 

Experienced Christian Teachers. 

Cultured Christian Home Atmosphere. 


Thoroughly Standard Courses: Liter- 
ary, Music, Art, Expression, Com- 
mercial, Athletics. 


References required—Catalog on _ re- 
quest, 


H. A. LOVE, President 


ACADEMY 

















(Continued from page 449) 


ways been possible to command 
teachers of pre-eminent ability. For 
there are men and women equipped 
with the best of intellectual prepara- 
tion who are willing to give them- 
selves and their utmost to the Chris- 
tian school, regardless of emolu- 
ments or even comforts. 

My professor of Latin—a grad- 
uate student from Johns Hopkins— 
sometimes received barely enough 
to keep him in respectable clothes. 
But he was a scholar in the finest, 
most exacting, most technical sense. 
More than that, he was a Christian 
scholar, not gauging his values by 
the standards of money, but by what 
he could do to meet a need. And 
he served for years in the small 
church college! There have been 
no greater teachers than some the 
church has produced. They are 
they who make its education glo- 
riously great. 

III. Why does the church strug- 
gle and strain for this educational 
regime? Why do scholars find 
themselves willing to give their best 
to teaching in some small, perhaps 
obscure college of our Lord? Why? 
The answer is clear, concise and 
convincing;—That the church may 
serve through the college; and that 
the college may serve through its 
young people, who, gathering treas- 
ures of learning and of life, go forth 
to make invaluable contributions for 
the good of the people of earth. 

I think of that school in the 
Southland not two score years of 
age with more of its alumnae on the 
field for foreign missions than it 
is years old. Can anybody doubt 
the power inhering in a church and 
a college that make such tremendous 
contributions to world welfare? 
There is probably not a school in 
all Protestantism but has projected 
itself, its ideals, its knowledge and 
its sacrificial service around the 
world through the students it has 
taught and inspired. Service is the 
great urge of the education of the 
church, and its supreme glory. 

IV. The church seeks no monop- 
oly on education. But it has an 
unmistakable mission to fulfill. Its 
sacrifice, its scholarship, its service 
rendered often in unassuming, quiet- 
ly-working institutions, never can be 
reckoned until the great and final 
day of our Lord. 








DANVILLE 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Owned and controlled by the 
Synod of Virginia. 

Fully accredited by standardizing 
agencies. 

Theaim is Christian culture, char- 
acter and citizenship. 

Charges $500 per session. 

Ask for Catalog. 





COL. W. M. KEMPER, Supt. 

















FIFTY-FOUR YEARS OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AT 


Arkansas College 
Ba’ 


Arkansas 
Presbyterians of the Southwest owe 
it to the church, their children and 
themselves to investigate the spirit, the 
life and the work of this fine old col- 
lege. Address 
E. B. TUCKER, LL.D., President 


























Send for illustrated 
catalogue 


CHURCH and 
MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


JACOBY ART GLASS CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Ohio and St. Vincent Aves. 


























These three! But the fourth 
dimension makes the difference in 
idealism, in purpose, in goal; the 
fourth dimension from which bloom 
lives adorned with the beauty of 
holiness; the fourth dimension out 
of which comes abandon of personal 
interests; the fourth dimension that 
prompts men and women to seek 
service in unsought fields! 


Reverence for His sacred name, 
faith in Him and His love: convic- 
tion that He is the way, the truth 
and the life—this is the fourth 
dimension, the very foundation stone 
of the great justifying, human, 
divine program of Christian Edu- 
cation.—From Christian Education. 








